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- First Twelve Months 


HE adjournment of ecfiasates: at the end of last week, for 
the long two months’ recess, though it does not formally 
conclude the Labour Parliament’s first session, nevertheless 
represents the end’ of the first year’s work. Silence has fallen 
at Westminster—and .in large measure in Whitehall too, tur 
Ministers and senior Civil Civil Servants are leaving town for the firs: 
teal holiday that many ‘of them have had for eight years. The 
legislative machine has paused and the administrative machine is 
merely ticking over. The breathless commentator, still ‘hot from 
the task of trying to find out what isin the Bills before they 
become Acts, can also. draw rein and pause for a general review 
of a year’s work. — 
A general review is ‘the more necessary because it has hardly 
been Judgment has been almost drowned in 
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_ that decision will not arise for quite a long time yet. 


blame for its -year’s. 


carries in his mind the image of a perfect government, against 
which any collection of human politicians will always seem to 
be a mere set of botchers. It is not by this test that Mr Attlee’s 
Government can be called a good one. Nor is the party com- 
parison, in the circumstances, very fruitful. It was decided at 
the General Election thirteen months ago that Britain should 
have a Labour Government, and the opportunity for reviewing 
The only 
relevant judgment, and.the one that is asserted here, is that, 
as a*Labour Government, Mr Attlee’s administration is a 
good one. 

The strongest item in the twelve months’ record ts that, of 
legislation. Parliament nas been driven into producing an 
astonishing output of enactments. The haste with which this 
mass of legislation has been drafted and passed is reflected in 
its terms. The quality will probably prove to be very unequal 
in detail, and. there have been far too many instances of the 
delegation of legislative powers to Ministers, not because the 
problems are too complex for incorporation in a statute, but 
simply because there has not been time to think out what was 
required. These defects are doubtless storing up trouble for 
the future. But there have been very few real mistakes of legis- 
lative policy. There is probably not a single one of all these 
Acts that the Opposition, if they were to come into power 
to-morrow, would repeal in its entirety, and not very many that 
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they would seriously amend. And that, after all, is ome very 
geod test of any Government’s use of Parliamentary time. 

The other great aspect of a Government’s work is adnainistra- 
tion. There, the favourable verdict mfst be much more quali- 
fied. The comment that must be passed on the Labour 
Government’s administrative activities is mot that they are 
faulty or misguided so much as that they are very stiff and slow. 
The final test of administration in these years must be the 
degree of success attained in reconversion from war to peace, 
and British recenversion, though it is giving the world an ex- 
ample of sanity and smoothness, is still painfully slow. Demobi- 
lisation was hampered for too long by quite unnecessary uncer- 
tainty about the permanent size of the forces. The ight 
decision was taken in the end, but even now that the services 
have been to reconcile themselves to a permanent 
establishment of much less than a million men—even 
now. it is impossible to understand why it should have been 
thought necessary to make such a very slow transition from war 
to peace. Apart from the frustration caused to, hundreds of 
thousands of individuals, the effect of this administrative lethargy 
can be clearly seen in the empl t statistics, which, a full 
year after the end of the fighting in Europe, still showed nearly 
24 million men and women in the forces, 830,000 employed on 
erders for the Supply Departments and 1,175,000 formally oz 
informally unemployed—a total abstraction from the labour 
force of over one-fifth of its aggregate numbers. But to set 
against this major criticism, there are some triumphs of 
administration in the past year. The foremest of these is the 
energy that has been put into the export drive. In the main, 
this has been pure administration and detailed management, for 
which the credit should be shared between the civil service and 
private industry. But the Cabinet also deserve a special word 
of praise for the firmness with which they have set their face 
against any yielding to the very natural clamour for more 
supplies fer the home market. 

It was said a year ago that the chief foreseeable weakness of 
the Government lay in its lack of first-class men. This weakness 
has not been. remedied. On the , what was a prior 
estimate is now an established fact. There is something about 
the constitution of the Labour Party that does not throw up 
first rate men in any numbers. There are able young men among 
the recruits to the Parliamentary Party, but very few of them 
have been encouraged to emerge from the mass, and of the 
relatively unknown men in the Government, only one or two 
have made a mark. For a party that was ‘propelled into office so 
unexpectedly and after so long a timeout of power, itis remark- 
able how completely public attention is still focused on the old 
familiar faces. 

These circumstances have produced a most unhealthy con- 
centration of responsibility at the top. The Prime Minister, 
never a very dynamic figure, has almost disappeared behind his 
preoccupations, leaving behind only a disembodied reputation 
foe complete integrity and sincerity. Mr Morrison, combining 
the rdles of party manager, parliamentary leader and jack-of-all- 
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administrative-trades, has given the public, and the House oj 
‘Commons, the impression of being altogether too busy, and bas 
somewhat lost popularity as a result. This is a pity and an injus. 


tice, for his is probably the clearest, and certaimlly the least doc. 
_,trinaire, brain in the Cabinet, aad more solid work behind the 


scenes stands to his credit than to that of amy other Minister. 
Mr Ernest Bevia’s labours have beem apparent to all the world; 
but be also has been dopbling a réle, since he has retained a, 
almost Molotovian right of veto over.a whole raage of domestic 
matters in Which ‘he is specially interested: 

Two Parliamentary reputations have been greatly enhanced 
in the past twelve months. One is that of Mr Aneurin Bevan, 
Whether the Minister of Health to be a boon or a banc 
to his party in the country depends ‘entirely on his success ig 
providing houses—and, pace his own beliefs, not for the work- 
ing class alone. But in the House of Commons he has created 
a great impression, not merely with the force, but with the con- 
structive weight, and sometimes even with the conciliatory grace, 
of his oratory. The other Parliamentary success has been Mr 
Hugh Dalton. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is'a puzzling 
figure. If he were to be judged solely by what he actually does 
and by his carefully. prepared set-pieces—his Budgets or second 
reading speeches—the verdict would be very largely favourable. 
But put him on a party platform, or set him to speak impromptu 
in Committee, and no member of the Government can excel him 
in the sort of sneering denigration of his opponents that is calcu- 
lated to arouse the maximum of fury. More than any other 
Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is a dealer in psy- 
chology, and if Mr Dalton could more often remember that it is 
the way he does things that matters almost more than what he 
does, the public, outside Parliament, would be more ready to 
judge him by his actions than by his asides. Other Ministers 
have the same fault of damning themselves with their own 
tongues. Mr Shinwell is a prime example. He deserves con- 
siderable credit for his Coal Act, but the public tends to forget 
that in the bewilderment with which it listens to speeches that 
are as optimistic one week as they are pessimistic next and that 
are consistent only in their rancour. ; 

This question of men must be the greatest of Mr Attlee’s 
headaches. Far too much of the general burden of Government 
rests on five men—Mr Attlee himself, Mr Morrison, Mr Bevin, 
Mr Dalton, and Sir Stafford Cripps. I is difficult to see how the 
burden can be effectiveiy devolved within the present Cabinct 
or even the present Parliamentary Party. Yet devolved it must 
be, for the present state of affairs cannot continue very long. 
Already, two of the five are on the sick list. But the major trials 
of the Labour Government still lie ahead, in the years when 
reconversion will have been completed and the British economy 
will have a less obvious objective to seck ; when the simpl: 
cases of nationalisation will have been worked off, and thc 
Government will be faced with the double task of deciding how 
to mationalise the difficult cases and what to do with the simple 
cases once nationalised ; when the theories of full employment 
will have to be tested ; and when British foreign policy will have 
to meet its commitments with its exiguous peacetime resources. 


Japan Under ‘Control 


AC ER the Japanese General Election in April it took more 
than a month to get a Government formed on the basis of 
the election returns. Since they have had their new Government 
—headed by the Liberal Party leader Yoshida—the Japanese 
appear to have become increasingly dissatisfied with it. The 
leading Tokyo daily newspaper Asahi has now taken a poll of 
its readers all over the country and declared on August sth 


that out of 127,000 ballots‘ returned only 32 per cent 


supported 
the Yoshida Cabinet ; if mew elections were to be held, nearly 
41 per cent would vote Secial Democrat, 23 per cent Liberal, 
to per cent Progressive and less than 5 cent Communist. 
Too much reliance cannot be placed.on such straw ballots, which 
can easily. be faked, and in any case the poll was confined to 
Asahi readers, which would probably exclude persons with 
sympathies on the extreme Right. But there is reason to believe 
that since the General Election there ‘has ‘been ‘a ‘real :movement 


“is in the hands of the Supreme Commander, 
depend 


of Japanese political sentiment towards the Left, reflecting the 
continued deterioration of economic conditions, the failure of the 
Yoshida Government to take any decisive action and the con- 
stantly improving organisati the Left parties. ‘This trend 
0 Social Democrats rather than the Cont- 
munists, and may soon put the former in a ‘position to emerge 
as the strongest party in Japan in the event of new elections. 
that the Social Democrats and not the Communists 
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inimum of its economic needs—even for current food supplies ; 
would therefore be folly to give political power to men un- 
ceptable * aes and the Americans have made it 
ficiently clear in japan ney not Communists, 
ven though, in accordance with axis cor the 
ommunists must be granted legal rights as a political party. 
The emergence of the Social’ Democrats as a major party in 
pan is a striking phenomenon, especially in its contrast with 
e political situation in China, where the Communists provide 
he only important opposition to the Kuomintang. The 
apanese Social Democrats have not a tradition of former 
rength like their German namesakes ; rather their 
rerunners, who bore a slightly different name, rendered in 
nglish as “ Social Mass Party ”—were only a small group in 
he pre-war Diet, but they greatly increased their previous 
presentation by the elections of 1937, so that they then 
racted attention as a growing political force. Their decision 
9 adopt the name of Social Democrat as the English translation 
f their revised Japanese designation indicated a conscious claim 
» kinship with the Central European parties of the same name, 
nd their leaders have been extremely interested in the policies 
nd acts of the Labour Government in Britain. As a Socialist 
arty they cannot find their ideal in the existing capitalist order 
the United States, but in their international orientation they 
ean towards the side of the Western democracies, and the 
najority of them are strongly resistant to Communist siren calls 
or a “united front.” 
The Japanese political situation is favourable to them because 
he Allied purges have swept away most of the more capable and 
influential politicians of the old bourgeois parties, and th: 
present Liberal and Progressive parties have little advantage in 
political experience and proved capacity over the Social 
Democrats—quite apart from the taint of war guilt which clings 
0 the whole of the Right. Further, the Social Democrats have 
not to cope with the rivalry either of a strong party based on 
aditional religious principles, comparable to the Christian 
Democratic parties in France, Gérmany and Italy, or of a well 
Drganised peasant party on the standard East European pattern. 
e Liberals and Progressives both stand for a bourgeois liberal- 
sm with agrarian trimmings, and their doctrines are lacking in 
ttraction during a period of extreme economic depression and 
Histress. The Social Democrats have thus been able to make 
onsiderable inroads on the middle classes, particularly on the 
salaried professional elements, who suffer grievously from in- 
i ation, shortages of all kinds, and homelessness in the bombed 
tes. They have also made an impression on the peasantry, 
hough their following is naturally much greater in the towns 
than in the countryside. Agrarian reform in Japan has not been 
eft to Japanese political action, but has been decreed by Allied 
eadquarters ; American directives in this sphere have had 
the effect of drastically reducing revolutionary tendencies in the 
rural districts, and as the farming population, with its unravaged 
villages and local food supply, is so obviously better off than 
he inhabitants of the bomb-wrecked and impoverished cities, 
Japan is on the whole'a conservative factor. But there is 
considerable gap between agrarian reform om paper and the 
realisation of it in practice, and neither the Progressives nor the 
Liberals have shown much enthusiasm for carrying out the 
‘torms—both parties being closely tied to propertied interests 
nth stakes in real estate; there is thus a feeling among the 
enant farmer that a Social Democrat government would be 
more likely to make the redistribution of land a reality. The 
cial Democrats have also made an effective appeal to the 
peasants by making themselves the champions of repatriated 
and wounded ex-soldiers, in whose fate the present Government 
das hitherto shown little: interest.» Finally, by accepting the 
Emperor system,” which the Communists denounce, the Social 
Yemocrats remain ‘within the confines of respectability, and 
are able to influence sections of the population among whom 
ht eee to the agen meee a 
while cting support from peasants petite 
n  BeOISIe, dha-aeh Peecesnise beve-bose hard put to it to 
maintain their hold on ‘sections of the industrial workers who 
nave developed a revolutionary temper since Japan’s surrender. 
+, misery of the workers, and especially the unemployed, in 
ne larger cities, has given great scope to the propaganda of the 


Communists, and they have had much success in penecrating and 
controlling the numerous mushroom trade unions which have 


Sprung up during the last eleven months. A number of these 
unions..are -tegarded with considerable suspicion by the 


American military authorities, who see Russian influence behind 
the strikes and demonstrations they organise, and who were par- 
ticularly irritated by a recent strike of Japanese labourers un- 
loading American army stores. Although the occupation 
authorities are theoretically neutral in Japanese industrial 
disputes, General MacArthur’s headquarters has taken the line 
that, at a time when the United States is supplying Japan with 
food, interruptions of production vital to industrial rehabilitation 
cannot be tolerated. When 28,000 coal miners in Kyushu went 
on strike at the beginning of August, the American occupati 
authorities discontinued the issue of extra rations provided from 
American stores. The strike collapsed after five days. Such a 
use of food supplies to enforce industrial discipline may have 
had some justification in this particular case, but it indicates a 
certain ruthlessness in the American attitude towards industrial 
disturbance in Japan which may cause serious incidents in the 
future. It has to be remembered that some of the American 
officers employed in the administrative supervision of Japan 
come from parts of America where it is still unhealthy to be 
a “ radical.” 

The American action in Kyushu and the increasingly anti- 
Communist bias of General MacArthur and his staff may have 
had a steadying effect on the proceedings of the conference of 
the Japanese Federation of Labour Unions, which opened in 
Tokyo on August rst. A left-wing group favouring close co- 
operation with the Communists eats a determined effort to gain 
control of the Federation, but was defeated in the voting for the 
principal offices. It is not certain, however, that the Federation 
will be able to keep control of its constituent unions, and new 
unions are being formed daily in all fields of industry. 

Yet in spite of the tensions which exist, the condition of Japan 
to-day is far healthier than that of Germany. Japan is not 
divided into zones of occupation, it has a legal central Govern- 
ment—even if an unpopular one—and, for better or worse, it 
has elected its representatives to a national assembly which is 
to frame a new constitution. Questions of territorial integrity 
and state unity do not figure as political issues, because, except 
for the Kuriles and the Ryukyu Islands, neither of which are 
likely to arouse very profound national feelings, Japan has noc 
been threatened with annexations or partitions of homeland 
territory. The Japanese know roughly within what borders 
their future life is to be lived, and within those borders they 
can be confident of being able to live the life of a single national 
state. This is psychologically an immense advantage to them. 
Economic conditions are still very hard, and until it is finally 
decided what Japan must give up for reparations the uncertainty 
cannot fail to have a depressing effect on business activity, quite 
apart from the difficulty created by the lack of raw materials 
for industry. But the Japanese can see their way ahead better 
than the Germans ; they have one master and they know who 
he is. There is always a crowd outside Allied Headquarters to 
see General MacArthur stride out to his car. He has the say-so 
in Japan, and the Japanese are not deceived by the elaborate 
facades of the Far Eastern Commission in Washington and the 
Allied Council in Tokyo—institutions created to conceal the 
essential fact that Japan is under the supreme authority of the 
United States. The proceedings of the Allied Council consist 
mainly of violent altercations between the American representa- 
tive, Mr George Atcheson, and the Soviet representative, 
General Derevyenko, with the British and Chinese members 

ing to hold the ring. The Japanese contemplate with a mild 
astonishment the public insults exchanged by their conquerors, 
but they are aware that the proceedings of the Council are only 
of trifling importance, because it is merely an advisory body 
and General MacArthur is not inclined to take advice unless he 
asks for it. He is frequently described in Japan as “ heaven- 
sent,” and one Japanese is said to have remarked that, if only 
his countrymen had had MacArthur instead of Tojo to lead 
them, they could have conquered the world. But the Japanese 
are not now much concerned with the outer world ; their task 
is to make a living within their own islands and salvage what 
they can from the wreck of their former prosperity 
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Personnel Management 


HE two previous articles in this series dealt with some of 
the broader factors affecting the climate of work—employ- 
ment policy, profits policy, and the need for fuller information 
on the objectives of industry and its success in achieving them. 
The policy pursued on these questions will have a vital influence 
on the general atmosphere of industry ; but, obviously, it will 
be an influence of a very general kind. Before it can have 
its full effect it'needs to be brought to a point in relation to the 
individual worker. General measures need to be supplemented 
within each firm by steps to assure each worker that his personal 
interests in pay, promotion, and working conditions are safe- 
guarded, and to convince him that he is a partner whose views 
count in the formulation of policy. 

The first step is summed up in the irritating though irre- 
placeable word “welfare.” Fair and efficient methods of 
engagement, selection, and promotion ; a guaranteed week ; no 
arbitrary dismissal ; wage scales reasonably relative to the work 
to be done, to earnings in other firms and departments, and to 
the efficiency of individual workers ; adequate opportunities for 
training and technical education ; careful study of the causes of 
accidents, fatigue, and other conditions dangerous to health ; the 
provision of canteens, social and recreational facilities, works 
magazines, or pension schemes—these and similar policies are 
coming to be regarded as part of the rights of labour. 

But, valuable as they are, these services are in a sense im- 
personal. A firm’s wages and promotion policy may be on the 
most modern lines, and its canteen may glitter with chromium 
plate like @ hospital ; there may. nevertheless still be smolder- 
ing resentment at the company and all its works for lack 
of the human touch. “The human touch” conjures up a 
preerens picture of an old-fashioned employer knowing Tom, 

ick and Harry by. their first names and family histories, and 
that is still no doubt what it should mean in small firms. But, 
in the case of larger spy ay tama patie in the range from 
two hundred and fifty to five hundred workers, something much 
more formal and explicit is needed. A large firm is a little social 
world in itself, with a tangled criss-cross of human relations. 
There is the formal organisation of the firm ; there is a mass 
of informal social, political and occupational groupings; and 
all alike are complicated by the innumerable variety of indi- 
vidual circumstances and personal backgrounds and the tendency 
of any big organisation to be run on rigid, impersonal lines. It 
is clearly highly skilled work to understand this maze of senti- 
ments and antagenisms, to steer a company’s policy safely 
through it, and to convince the worker at the bench or the coal- 
face that his own personal views and circumstances are given 
their proper weight. It is not necessarily specialised work, 
though specialists are also needed ; in industry, as in the Army, 
the application of wise personnel policies falls mainly to the 
=auweleat of the ordinary regimental officer and NCO. But, 
whoever does the work, there is a definite and explicit skill 
involved ; and this skill has to be recognised and taught. 

It might almost seem true to say that in a really well-run 
firm joint consultation, the third main branch of personnel policy, 
would not need to exist at all. If wages and conditions were all 
that they should be ; if proper channels were always available 
for dealing with complaints, suggestions, and il difficul- 
ties ; if managements were to keep regularly in touch with 
the social situation in their works and to take due account of it, 
there would be little obvious work left for joint consultative or 
negotiating machinery to do. In actual fact, of course, no 
management can or could do all these things to perfection ; 
and in any case it would be quite misleading to imagine that 
the sole or main purpose of joint machinery is to solve problems 
of this kind. As so often in industrial relations, it is the symbol 
that matters. Joint machinery would be futile unless there were 
business for it to do; but its point is not so much the business 
as the fact that joint consultation takes place, Here is the point 
at which the ordinary worker meets management re} tives 
to discuss and advise on their policies in his own right and on a 
foot.ng of equality. He meets them, it is true, only for consulta- 


tion ; but it is not so difficult te convince him, with the help g 
Russian as well as British experience, that it is neither 

nor desirable for joint committees to have executive powers. Py 
vided that joint consultation receives whole-hearted 5 
from management, with due account taken of joint decisions ay 
no holding back of vital information, it will sooner or later} 
accepted as the symbol of a genuine partnership. 

The fillip given by the war of 1914 to the study of the bum 
factor in industry quickly disappeared in the years of unemplg, 
ment, and as late as 1939 industry’s limited interest in this ie 
was shown by the mere handful of firms supporting the wy 
of the Institute of. Labour t, the National Insti 
of Industrial Psychology, and the Industrial Welfare Soci 
It was-not until the months after Dunkirk that labour shony 
and the drive of Mr Bevin brought about a oy 
advance. Canteens and medical services increased and multiplg, 
joint production committees spread throughout the munity 
trades, and the number of personnel officers in industry ng 
by 1944 to about four times its pre-war figure, though iil 
falling a good deal short. of the number of establishments o 
ploying two hundred or more workers. 

On the whole, the war-time advances seem likely to be mar. 
tained. There is a definite correlation between this side i 
industrial relations and full employment, and if full employ 
ment is to be a , employers will have to pay it 
creasing attention to the morale of their workers. Mod 
methods of personnel management have arrived, and the qu: 
tion today is.not of forcing recognition. but of consolidating & 
ground gained. _War-time developments have been frankh 
improvised, and it cannot yet be said that either managema 
or the trade union movement is everywhere in a position « 
make the best of the new iti 


* 


Analysed in detail, this question raises three main issu 
The first, training in personnel management both for persoan! 
officers and for ordinary mamagers and supervisors, is on ik 
way to settling itself ; training is developing steadily along tk 
right lines, though there is sull a vast amount of ground wb 
covered. The second part of the problem is to find ways a 
means of dealing with those higher managements (doubiles: 
minority nowadays) who, while possibly appointing a 
officer and paying lip-service to joint consultation, cannot « 
will not give modern methods of handling the human probit 
m imdustry their due. There are incompetent manageme' 
and there are that are plainly and _ straightforward) 
No doubt incompetence and recalcitrance, und: 
conditions of full employment and without the backing of # 
ork Order, will eventually meet their due reward; 
but poison the industrial relauo 
rp yaar. pongo y It should be one of the first 
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ons will find themselves relegated to the position of remote, 
mewhat detached national negotiating bodies, with a serious 
ss of political and social influence. The third aspect of the 
pblem, quite clearly, is to convert the trade. union moveinent 
wholehearted acceptance of the idea of mutual trust in 
justrial relations. 

The best course would, of course, be for the unions to identify 
emselves whoicheartedly with the new developments and so 
intain themselves at the centre of interest. They already 
ise the workers’ side of factory consultative machinery cn 
creation, procedure, and functions of joint committees, and 
pvide a channel through which local complaints can be carried 
» to the highest level. They would be in a still stronger position 
they would lay themselves out to gain a sympathetic under- 
nding of the problems with which the management of an 
dustry is faced. If the unions are to play the constructive 
c in industry to which they lay claim, they cannot merely be 
de-line critics, taking full advantage of an industry’s prosperity 
st professing the blandest indifference to the problems of 
anagement when fortune frowns. Here again, it is understand- 
g that is needed, not interference. But managements will have 
be willing to provide the raw material for understanding, and 
y must not be surprised if, as a result, the criticism they get 
om the unions is effectively well-informed, as well as the 


It is the slow rate of advance, not only in trade union matters, 


Union in the 


HE ruin and collapse of Germany and its virtual disappear- 
a ance from the economic map of the world have not yet 
ad their full effect. The economy of Europe, and of Western 
rope in particular, is still so abnormal and disorganised that 
he gap left by its largest trading partner has yet to be precisely 
neasured. It is, nevertheless, quite obvious that the reper- 
ssions of the German collapse will be tremendous and will 
atticularly affect its neighbours in Western Europe whose 
onomies were to some extent geared to the German economic 
ystem. German trade accounted for a solid share of the foreign 
ommerce of the Belgium-Luxemburg Economic Union and of 
he Netherlands,*. Their great ports flourished on the Rhine 
fic and the entrepét trade. The balance of the Netherlands 
onomy, in particular, was conditioned by Germany’s large and 
a purchase of fodstuffs. A starving Ruhr with nothing 
D sell is thus a direct menace to Dutch prosperity. As the 
Dutch Minister of Transport, Dr. Vos, put it in a speech de- 
vered last month: : 
The disa e of Germany in international trade hits 
the Netherlands severely. The existence of a nation with a low 
Standard of living just across our frontiers must have an 
extremely detrimental influence on our economic life. 
his is the background of urgency to the present discussions 
ween the Dutch, ian and Luxemburg Governments on 
he formation first of a Customs Union and then of a complet: 
onomic Union between their countries. The three countries 
ope by such a step to widen the markets available to each 
her’s industry and agriculture and thus fill in, if they can, 





* Foreign Trapg of BELGIUM (INCLUDING LUXEMBURG) AND 
HoLianp InN 1938 


In million Frances In million Guilders 


Imports 
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which constitutes in some ways the greatest problem in the 
whole field of industrial relations. Ideas change slowly, and the 
problem of industrial relations is one at least as much of alter- 
ing ideologies as of introducing new machinery. But the 
country needs maximum production now, not ten or fifteen 
years hence ; and, if it has to wait ten or fifteen years, that fact 
will itself undermine public confidence and seriously hinder an 
improvement in the climate of work. 

Of several possible ways of accelerating progress, there is at 
any rate one which has the merit of being simple and imme- 
diately applicable. The Cotton Working Party, faced with the 
danger of lack of labour and slow technical progress, proposed 
that there should be a series of demonstration mills where the 
most up-to-date technique and working conditions could be 
shown in actual commercial operation. Is it not possible to Jo 
the same for industrial relations? Would it not be possible to 
find a group of firms prepared to offer their workers everything 
outlined in these articles—shared profits or dividends limited 
in relation to wage-earnings, full information on costs and 
financial results, a first-class personnel policy, possibly a long- 
term (say yearly) contract for every worker attaining a given 
standard of efficiency, joint consultation at every stage—all 
this in return for an agreement to take the brakes off and 
show the rest of industry what an all-out effort by labour 
can do, and what labour, industry, and the consumer can gain 
as a result ? 


Low Countries 


the gap left by the disappearance of the vast German market. 
They also hope, by organising a joint economy on the basis 
of 17 million of the most skilled workers and highly civilised 
peoples in the world and of a joint foreign trade that would now 
place them third on the list of world traders,t to be in a strong 
enough competitive position vis-d-vis France, Great Britain, 
and even the United States, to win for themselves some of the 
markets formerly supplied by German industry. 


* 


The idea of a Customs Union between the three countries is 
by no means new. Between 1815 and 1830, Belgium and 
Holland were economically and politically one, and ever since 
the Brabancon revolution of 1830 broke up this economic unity, 
the possibility of reviving it has been intermittently discussed 
in both countries. But no plans were evolved or positive 
steps taken until after the first world war. Then in 1930, 
Belgium and Luxemburg, the Netherlands and the three 
Scandinavian countries signed at Oslo an agreement not to 
change their tariffs without previous consultation. This attempt 
came to nothing, but two years later, Belgium-Luxemburg and 
the Netherlands attempted at Ouchy to reach an agreement for 
the progressive lowering of their tariffs in each other’s favour. 
The Ouchy Convention provided for a reduction of customs 
duties by 10 per cent each year, until a general reduction of 
50 per cent had been achieved. This agreement was, however, 
made inoperative by the intervention of the British and Ameri- 
can Governments, who demanded most favoured nation treat- 
ment—that is, that the reductions in duty should be extended 
to all imports, not merely to imports from the other party to the 
agreement. This was the last attempt, before the second world 
war, to achieve a measure of economic unity. _ 

During the war years, the Dutch and Belgian Governments 
in exile in London returned to the earlier projects. In October, 





+ Share in world trade expressed in percentages of world imports 
and exports in 1937. 


Imports Exports 
United Kingdom ............- 1T -37 10 -22 
United States.............565 11-17 13 -06 
Germany .......0 eee eee eens 8-03 9-41 
Belgium and Holland ......... 6 -53 5 90 
FRMRRI OS. OA. 36. . SSS s 6-31 3-84 
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1943, they pegged their exchange rates at an agreed level and 
a year later, in September, 1944, they concluded an agreement 
fora Customs Union. According to this agreement the Belgian- 
Luxemburg Union and the Netherlands agreed to introduce 
a uniform system of customs duties, to abolish all duties between 
each other, and to set up three Joint Councils to carry through 
the practical details of the Union. Of these Joint Councils, the 
first was charged with the elaboration of a common tariff, the 
second with the working out of joint trade agreements between 
the “Benelux Union” (Belgium + Netherlands + Luxem- 
burg) and foreign countries, and the third with the details and 
methods for achieving a full economic union or fusion between 
the two’ communities. The Customs Convention of 1944 also 
laid it down that the provisions of the agreement should be put 
into effect as soon as either Government recovered its 
soverei on its own soil. 

When, however, the Governments left London, they found 
their territories in conditions of too great economic uncertainty 
to make sweeping new plans possible. The Dutch Government 
was in control of only half its territory, both countries were 
occupied by Allied troops, neither could feel completely master 
in its own house. The fulfilment of the convention was post- 
poned and in its place, the two Governments concluded a tem- 
porary commercial treaty to cover the year June 1946 to May 
1947. Under this agreement, Belgium agreed to export. goods 
to the value of 320 million guilders to Holland. Holland, -a 
return, agreed to export 150 million guilders’ worth of goods to 
Belgium. The balance would be made good by a Belgian credit 
to Holland. In return, the Dutch Government agreed ' 

to maintain during the-next years thé 'pfiacipal types of im- 

ports from Belgium-Luxemburg (in particular, imports of steel. 
yarns and glass) at the level fixed for 1946. 
Behind this undertaking lies a Dutch guarantee not to develop 
an iron and steel industry of its own designed to produce re- 
placements for the lost German imports of steel, machinery 
and metal goods. The agreement’ also reflects the balance ci 
economic strength between the two countries on their emergence 
from German occupation. Belgium, liberated in a week, came 
out of the war with almost its entire industrial and agricultural 
equipment intact. By acting as a base to the British and 
American armies, it was also ab'e to acquire reserves of sterling 
and dollars. Holland, a battleground for nine months, emerged 
crippled from the war and is for the time being the weaker 

armer. Hence the need for a Belgian credit to Holland to 
asance the-exports agreed to for 1946/47. 

But temporary economic handicaps have not been allowed *o 
stand in the way of the earlier plans. On June Ist this year a 
jomt Belgian-Dutch secretariat was established in Brussels under 
a Dutch al, Dr Jasper,-with a Belgian’ vice- 
chairman. Its first task is to re the agreement on common 
customs duties and the’ Joint Council charged with this task 
hopes to lay a draft agreement for a new common tariff structure 
before the Governments this month. The other two mixed 
councils are also in being ; one is preparing the ground for joint 
Belgian-Dutch trade agreements with foreign countries and will, 
presumably, make the preparations for joint Belgian-Dutch 
representation at the forthcoming international conference on 
trade and full employment. The other mixed council has the 
even larger task of working out the implications of a complete 
economic union between the three countries and of recommend- 
ing ways in which it can be brought about. This council has 
steels af Or oupineh atleast: of tant, iedinaay, sieges 
aspects ] sed union, as trai industry, wages 
and agriculture and ; tume-table 
fixed so far is that the new uniform tariffs will be drafted this 
month and applied if possible by November, that all customs 
duties between the two communities will be abolished in 1947 
and that the first step towards full economic union will be taken 
not later than 1948. : 

* 


In spite of the fact that a full economic union has proved, on 
closer examination, to involve far more sweeping changes than 
either Government envisaged at first, the chances of achievi 
both the customs and the economic union are more hopeful 
today than at any previous time. The. war has altered somc 
of the political divergences between the two countries. The 
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contrast between a relatively radical Belgium and a prof 

conservative Holland has disappeared. In fact, the poling 
composition of both parliaments is now remarkably simila. bh 
both, a somewhat liberalised Catholic party has the lat 
number of seats, followed by a solid Socialist block and a mg 
smaller group of Communists. True, in Holland, a coality 
between the Labour Party and the Catholic People’s Party y 
proved possible, while all attempts to bring about a sin} 
Party have broken on the rock of la question royale. \y 
the underlying mentality is much the same and it is a hope 
sign that in neither country so far has any party shown om 
hostility to the proposed union. Even the Communists hy, 
— denounced it as a sinister first step towards a Westy 

loc. 

In the economic sphere, too, the war has brought with it som 
favourable modifications of earlier difficulties. On 
greatest obstacles to am economic union before the war wou 
have been the low comparative standard of wages and saling 
in Belgium. But wages have risen since the war far more rapid 
in Belgium than in Holland. Taking 1939 as 100, Belgy 
wages now stand roughly at 300, Dutch) wages only at aby 
165. Another disparity, in the price level, has also been redux 
in recent months by a growing strictness in price control 
Belgium. The Dutch will, however,: be obliged to make som 
difficult readjustments in their agricultural. price level. Belor 
the war, export prices were lower than domestic prices and: 
species of export subsidisation was practised. An economi 
union would make it impossible to pursue such a policy intk 


ian “market: : The problem of working out a joint tari 


eastd ‘by the introdictién of protective tariffs 2 

Holland in the last twenty years and also by the fact that tk 

revenue derived by both countries from customs before the w 

was roughly the same. This fact should simplify. the division ¢ 
customs revenue between them. 
x 


In the industrial field, the fact that Belgium possesses a 
Holland lacks an iron and steel industry gives a decidedly com 
plementary character to their proposed union. The Belgian 
also fear little or no competition in the non-ferrous meu, 
chemical, diamond, marble and ‘food processing industries. Tk 
Belgian cement industry expects definite ‘advantage 

German markets in Holland (the Germans export 
25,000 tons of cement to Holland each year). So do the gas 
and textile industries (with the ae 
rayon, which competes directly with Dutch. pr 
past both countries have been very fi self-sufficient in cod 
and for the time being at least, the Europ 


the union, industry in general need not be expected to oppe* 
the scheme. This is not to say, however, that there will not be 
oppositior from ‘some interests, particularly in agriculture. 


Lastly, it can be said that the international situation is reas0t 
favourable 


to the proposed: union. After a great wi } 


men’s minds are open to new possibilities, and the disappearan* 
of the German market is so disturbing a Scie tet the 
neighbours of Belgium and Holland are not in a very stro 
position to protest if the two countries take measures to malt 
good the loss of their great trading partner. Certainly ® 
British initiative will be taken—as it was in 1932—to frustrit 
the new plans. On the contrary, in spite of Great Brita’ 
important place in Holland’s. pre-war trade, the proposed uni 
has on the whole been favourably received in London, wher 
after all, it was originally conceived. Nor can the Americats 
protest against “ discrimination” in a project which goes as fi 
as complete fusion. Customs unions have never been subjet 
to the most favoured nation clause. The real opposition ov 

Belgium and Holland is likely to come from France, but Franc’ 
sods, together with other internal. difficulties, must © 
, for a later article. eee Coe 
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NOTES OF 


Ar three in the morning, with tempers frayed to breaking 


COality int, the Committee on Procedure at the Paris Conference at 
arty by , succeeded in adopting an amendment on voting which 
| Simily parted from the rigid bounds of the two-thirds majority 
D Soy iginally recommended by the Big Four. They accepted the 
e. Vy itish proposal that two types of recommendations should be 


ded by the Conference to the Foreign Ministers—those 
mmanding a two-thirds majority and also those which had 
y secured a simple majority. To achieve this result, days had 
spent, haggling and hairsplitting, in an atmosphere of ten- 
n broken by occasional violent altercation—this background is 
cribed in an article on page 217. Yet everyone knew that the 


a 


Sos 
a 59 


it Sm MMyreign Ministers would have the last word on all amendments, 
of tkiMwever many votes they won at the Conference. The time spent 
t wou Mmmust therefore be accounted a major diplomatic irrelevance. 
Salang Nevertheless, the present state of voting procedure gives some 
 Tapidy dication of how the amendments will fare at the Foreign 
Belgiy inisters’ Council. Mr ae has given monamneemin g to 
any % ent secures a tw S majority. 
t abou vce all four Great Powers are pledged to support the decisions 
—_ ached at their earlier conference at Paris, obviously, a two- 


irds majority will not be secured for any changes in the clauses 
ready agreed to by them. No Great Power is pledged to support 
mendments supported by a simple majority. They will certainly 
ceive short shrift from. the Foreign Ministers unless one of them 
as to be found in the) majority... But what will be the effgct of 
present voting p 


a a 
ERs 


rocedure on all questions on which the Great 
owers have failed to reach agreement? Will a two-thirds 
ajority be possible on any of them? If not, would either Russia 
the Western Powers réally accept a simple majority vote that 
ent against their views? Interestingly enough, the decision to 
dopt the British compromise was reached by a majority of more 
han two-thirds, the Soviet bloc of six (Russia, the Ukraine, 
yelorussia, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia) alone voting 
painst it. It is therefore possible that, on some issues, the Russians 
night be overridden by a two-thirds majority. What then? 
These queries underline the basic unreality of the voting issue. 
f the Great Powers are of one mind on any point, an agreed 


Ses” ..8 
eee Se 


<= 
B 


Y Cont blution can be reached. If they are not, it cannot, whatever 
pelgians oting is done by the smaller states. The really useful function 
metal, hey could fulfil would resemble the valuable work already done 


s. Th y France at the earlier conference. It would be to work out 
age jompromise solutions so obviously sensible that the Great Powers 
porte! ould be constrained to agree. Unhappily, Mr. Evatt has not 
1 plas onceived his role in this constructive light. 


ducing es * 7 

BS alestine Plan Without the Americans ? 

of cod President Truman’s hesitations over the federal plan for 
norma palestine provoke a. serious question. Can the United States 
Id feat poverament be relied upon to reach stable judgments on Middle 


stern matters, or does an American domestic issue—the Jewish 


ple & Ba oie—warp its verdicts beyond repair? Admittedly, it is subjected 


though 


Trustee. 





There is an intimacy and confidence expressed in this 

phrase. Can a corporate body create the same atmosphere? The 

answer is that it does and with the added advantage that it concentrates 

on every duty a specialised experience and that it ensures continuity of 


management from beginning to end. 
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THE WEEK 


to a two-way pull. The State Department, and the few Congress- 
men with contacts in the oil world or at the American University 
at Beirut, see the importance of keeping a balance between Arab 
and Jew. The average Congressman does not. And of average 
Congressmen it seems that President Truman is the prototype. 
Three choices lie before him where the Palestine Plan is con- 
cerned—to accep: it as his main experts would have him do; to 
ask the British to modify it in detail but to pursue it in substance ; 
and—last but not least—to reject it while maintaining his view 
that 100,000 Jews must be admitted to Palestine forthwith, regard- 
less of the political consequences outside the United States. If, 
as seems likely, he upholds this last view, he will be ignoring 
two plain facts. One, attested by the journalists who visited the 
“floating slums,” or illegal immigrant ships, lying off Haifa this 
week, is that the immigrants who are getting priority are the 
young people. In other words, the Jews now being sent to 
Palestine are not the helpless—aged and infant—whose plight 
is cited in order to wring American heartstrings, but the genera- 
tion of potential fighters. The second fact that the President has 
missed or ignored is that the first hundred thousand for whom 
he is pressing will cost British, not American, lives. 

If he persists in the line he has hitherto taken, the answer to 
the question, “Can an American judgment be taken as stable? ” 
must surely be no. This being so, the British Government had 
better admit that, although at the time appearances were to the 
contrary, it made a mistake when it called into consultation an 
adviser who was not going to be responsible, for the consequences 
of his advice. Surely the only course now is to go ahead with 
the scheduled consultations with Arab and Jew on the basis of 
the federal plan. Both sides are likely to refuse it. The Jews 
have already done so, and when the Foreign Ministers of the 
Arab League meet next week, they are expected both to reject 
the plan and to refuse any consultations which involve contact 
with the Zionists. 


Such refusals to participate in discussion are familiar. Past 
history is full of them. And with every project that is put forward 
the communities become more difficult to please, because the 
greater the number of past papers and propositions, “ white” and 
“ black,” the greater the likelihood that each can point to earlier 
terms which would have been moce acceptable. e only course 
for the British Government is to oonsult all those who are ready 
to be consulted, to meet their wishes as far as possible, and then 
to go ahead with a policy that breathes finality. 


* ® * 


Law and Order in Persia 


The British Government has this week issued a candid, 
though somewhat woolly, statement of its reasons for wishing to 
further social improvement in South Persia. Ina document which 
makes no specific proposals—which confines itself to the hoping 
stage—the operative sentence runs: 


It is, however, the responsibility of the Persian Government to 


eA 
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ensure that such conditions of security prevail as will enable Persian 

cil to play its full part in Persian and world economy. 

The sentence is unexceptionable, but is bound to cause umbrage 
in Persia, following as it does upon the dispatch of a token con- 
tingent to the British base in Southern Iraq before its date for 
replacing an outgoing brigade, and in order, “should circum- 
stances demand it,” to protect life in South Persia. It should be 
noted that, though the Persians are incensed, the Iraqis are by 
contrast delighted to see this small symbol! of British determination 
not to beat a retreat before Tudeh agitators. 

Affronts to Persian pride are to be regretted. The Persian 
Government should remember, however, that these would be 
easier to avoid, if it displayed a plainer line of policy. At the 
moment, it is difficult to see how efficiently it will succeed in 
maintaining ic security. Few foreign residents, American, 
rag Arab, Indian or other, feel great confidence in its ability 
to do so. 

At the beginning of the month M. Qawam reshuffled his cabinet 
and admitted to. it three Tudeh party ministers. It is not clear 
whether this was to please the Russians, or to steal some of Tudeh’s 
supporters. The omens point to the latter conclusion. M. 
Qawath’s new labour Jaw, which is by Middle Eastern standards a 
model, is clearly designed to win for his own Democratic party 
the allegiance of a proletariat that has, hitherto, been wooed only 
by Moscow and Tabriz radios and their echo—the Tudeh news- 
papers. Simultaneously, the Tudeh party proper has become 
highly critical of its three members who took office under M. 
Qawam. It has also judged this week to be an opportune moment 
for beating up a Democratic party rally in Teheran. It seems to 
have a grievance. 


* * * 


To the Lords’ Credit 


Two months of recess will give members of Parliament 
a chance te gloat over their record of achievement or. to reflect 
on their sins and omissions according to individual temperament. 
Will the very human feeling of pride in having pushed 7o.govern- 
ment bills and eleven provisional order bills through the legisla- 
tive machine outweigh the doubts and fears of those who know 


structive 
that these will 
statutes move into the realms of admiinistration ? 

In this connection there is some irony in the debt the Labour 
Government owes to the House of Lords. In spite of the 
generally adverse comment directed. against the Upper House 
in the past from Labour quarters there can be no doubt that 
their Lordships have done more.valuable service in the last year 
than for a generation. They have not been seriously obstructive, 
though more from policy than from any leve. for socialist 
measures: they have not widened the gulf between the upper 
and the lower sections of the community: they have not sought 
to exacerbate political passions. Instead they have provided well- 
justified and effective criticism of many clauses of bills, whi 
have been rushed too fast another place. 
for instance, will have much occasion to be grateful to them 
hereafter. The Lords know only too well that 
ment..majority..of. present _ proportions, they .have..no..power. to 
oppose. But they have not, therefore, acquiesced in rubber 
stamping. They have been genuinely constructive. It is not 
possible to draw any firm conclusions from this for the future, 
for if the stock of the Government fell seriously, the peers might 
feel strong enough to resist openly. But whatever tactics they 
may adopt, they have certainly built up for themselves a useful 
credit balance, which should stand them in good stead. 

When Parliament re-assembles in October there will be onl 
eight government and two provisional order bills outstanding, 
including only three of importance—the Atomic Energy Bill, 
which has not yet had its second reading, the National Health 
Bill, which has completed its course through the House of 
Commons, and the Cable and Wireless Bill, which is alread 
With so small an agenda it should be possible 
to end the session quickly. The programme for the next session 
is eagerly awaited. 

* * * 
Family Allowances 


This week family allowances will be paid in Great Britain for 
the first time. Although their advent may be looked upon as the 
culmination of a long struggle for family endowment which was 
started by Pitt as far back as 1795, end had Eleanor Rathbone as 
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its most ardent and courageous advocate for the last 30 years jy; 
now more profitable to fook.at it from the reverse angle 28 th 
opening phase of a new campaign for setting families On) 
more secure financial footing. A five shilling allowance Canny, 
at Current prices, be more than a very small counterweight 10 the 
economic liabilities of having children, and only at the very lowey 
income levels can it have any influence on the attitude towag, 
parenthood. But it is the important thin edge of the wedge. Ny 
that the new system has come into operation it will be easier by 
to increase the allowance and extend its scope. 

It is reported that the Government are intending to intrody 
an amending bill next year—presumably to make possible varigg 
improvements in, the existing scheme, Its operation will , 
doubt, throw up various defects, but there are already matey 
which could be adjusted with advantage. It should be mx 
possible to relate the size of the allowance to changes in the og 
of living (at present the fixed sum.of five shillings is. embodied ig 
the Act) ; there is a strong case for paying larger allowances w iy 
worst-off families, receiving public assistance, since by the exisin 
scheme those families who in the past received special paymen 
for children now receive no additional allowance under the nj 
scheme ; it may be better to increase the allowances for olde 
children rather than to have a flat-rate increase. 

Such improvements would do much both to relieve the poor 
parents. of their heaviest burdens and to increase the health aj 
well-being of their children, but they still would not touch ik 
professional classes nor even the ordinary black-coated father wa 
has the smaliest ambitions for his children. ‘Thirteen, or evena 
increase 10 twenty-six, pounds a year, taxed, goes nowhere in po 
viding even the minimum quantities of books, holidays, clothes « 
educational extras which the normal father wishes to give hi 
children. The only solution here is ‘to raise the children’s incom. 
tax allowances, preferably on a proportional basis, to a {100 
£150 ceiling. Among ardent working-class supporters such acta 
by the Chancellor might be unpopular, but among many middie 
class supporters and the floating fringe it would be regarded s 
an act of overdue justice. 


* * * 


Higher Pensions for the Old 


Barely two months after the endowment of children, 
increase in pensions will be given to their grandparents. Com 
pared with the five shillings a week allowance for children, ik 
new rate of old age pension—26s. a week for a single person aii 
42s. for a married couple—seems generous indeed. I: will & 
accompanied, it is true, by a higher rate of contribution, bui, 4 
the White Paper (Cmd. 6878) explaining the increases points ow, 
the present generation of old age pensioners will only have pai 
contributions related to the existing level of pensions. Sooner + 
later, therefore, almost the whole of the cost of raising the pens 
rate in advance of the introduction of. the, main social insuranc 
scheme will have to be met by the taxpayer. This cost, after: 
deduction is made for the consequential fall in the cost of suppk- 
mentary on is estimated at £80 millions a year. The asi 


The heavy financial liability of an ageing population is th 
already being felt.. Moreover, there is a danger that those wh 
have pressed the case for higher ‘cole most strongly will tend 
to think that they have achieved all'that is wanted. Nothing 
be farther from the truth, The payment of supplementary Pp 

i Assistance Board had already secured, for thos 
who proved their need, virtually the same minimum income # 
will now be provided for all pensioners by the new rates of bast 
For those old people living om the subsistence lev, 

ips, higher basic pet 
to. prove their need, but 
Board’s welfare services— 
the extent of this deprivation can be gauged by the examples 

of services rendered given in the Board’s report for 1944. | 

No rate of old age pension which the State could afford in th 
foreseeable future would relieve the hardships from which mat 

_ now suffering—unsuitable and often squid 
housing ; infirmities which prevent them from keeping themselvé 
and their houses in a reasonably tolerable condition ; inability # 

care when ill; inability even to die in pea 
. It is high time that the taciel geeblems of the old 
_of this country were given the att and 
have hitherto gone to securing them higher incomes. Cash 
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he Regular Army 

Further attention has been drawn to the slow progress of 
e Government’s recruitipg campaign for the regular army both 
Brigadier Low in the debate on the adjournment last week 
~d by Ficld-Marshal Lord Montgomery this week. It appears 
at the regular engagement target is still 80 per cent, and the 
ort-service target 98 per cent, short of achievement, with a 
ird of the period in which it was to be achieved already passed. 
rigadier Low thought that the reason lay in deficiencies in the 
ropagand ign, and said, “I believe there are very few 
cople who really know the life of the soldier . . . in the regular 
my to-day.” Only a senior officer could have conceived of 
an explanation. The regular soldier’s life in peace-time 
may, it is true, be less arduous than in war-time. But the 
cture of the life is the same, and is without that overriding 
biective which the actual fact of war gives. Surely the trouble 
that far too many people know at first hand what the life is 
ce, and want no more of it? 

In spite of this self-evident answer the War Office is conduct- 
ng an elaborate statistical investigation to find out why its 
ropaganda is unsuccessful. Those MPs who pointed to the 
nultitude of petty amd unnecessary infringements of personal 
iberty were nearer the mark, and it is encouraging to see that 
he CIGS intends to abolish as many as possible. The war itself 


TS, ity 


25 th 


th and roke down many old conventions and barriers, particularly those 
ch the tween officers and men. With peace-time conscription and a 
T who egular force in which brains rather than beef are required, 
ven a onditions must compare as favourably as possible with civilian 
N pro ife. It is impossible to treat men as children in leading strings 
hes in peace, and expect them to show leadership in war. 

ve his Somehow the problem must be solved—and not by increasing 
Ome: e period of conscription, which is the solution some brass-hats 
100 of may demand. Longer conscription may increase the figures, but 
action t does not provide a highly trained and specialised force, and 
Liddle. plays havoc with the lives of the young. Some means must be 
ded ound of making army life more attractive by raising its status, 


nd by improving pay and conditions. May not a further 
lution be to lower the targets to a level more in relation to 
e overall manpower resources of the country? 


= & * 


ew Wage Scale in France 


A fortnight ago the Econontic Conference summoned by M. 
Bidault to advise the t on wages, prices and the 
post of living generally, agreed unanimously to recommend an 
increase of 20.9 per cent in the total wages bill. The CGT, it 
‘ill be recalled, demanded an increase of 25 per cent, which the 
sovernment had countered with an offer of 15 per cent, on the 
ounds that the jarger figure would open the doors wide to 
aflation. The Conference’s plan came before the Cabinet, and 
n July 28th mew proposals were announced. This plan 
ainly seems more flexible and more carefully thought 
than the blanket. increase recomm by the Con- 
erence. The overall: increase in the wage bill is to 
be in the neighbourhood of 18 per cent, but the lower- 
paid categories will have their wages raised by more than this 
percentage. In every case, it is the minimum wage earners who 
te to gain—as unquestionably they should—the greatest benefit. 
or example, the lowest-paid workers in the metallurgical in- 


Ee eke. 


Ne vi 


Pelgece? 


a lustry will have their wages increased—from July 1st—by 35 per 
C "al ent. The better-paid workers will receive smaller increments, 
a most of them in the neighbourhood of 17 per cent. The Govern- 

pens ent proposes, however, by other steps to make good the gap 


2% 


tween the 18 per cent overall increase it offers and the 25 per 
ent demanded by the CGT. Family allowances will be increased 
DY 50 per cent, calculated on the basis of the new wage rates 
which M. Thorez claimed in a speech at Rouen to be equivalent 
0 an 85 per cent rise). The limit below which the wage~<arner 
S not liable to income tax is to be raised from 40,000 to 60,000 

a year. Equal pay for equal work will be introduced in 
ndustry, thus raising women’s earnings on an average by about 
? Per cent. At the same time, the Government has agreed to 
pive z public employees a minimum increase of 1,800 francs a 


= 


* 


These measures end a Jong and bitter dispute which has 
ouded French politics since the last jons. All parties hav 
seed to the plan, the CGT has ised its co-operation, an 

‘Ne political atmosphere seems. better than it has been for weeks. 
et the economic outlook is parlous, Some 200 milliard more francs 
* Purchasing power are to be pumped into the French economy, 
Na Mere is still little guarantee that enough goods will come on 
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the market to prevent a further rise in prices and an extension éf 
the present inflationary situation. Hopeful signs are the better 
harvest, which may amount to 65 million quintals this year as 
against 43 million in 1945. Industrial output is also increasing. Yet 
can the Government really keep a grip on prices? It has already 
authorised certain rises in the cost of wheat and milk, hoping to 
coax both on to the ordinary market, and new and firmer measures 
of price control are under discussion, Committees of trade unionists, 
housewives and small retailers have been set up in various towns 
to watch prices and report on black market activities. The Com- 
munists, In particular, hope much from these “committees of 
vigilance,” The Government also talks of reducing profit margins 
and eliminating certain middle-men. The Minister of Food, M. 
Farge, still demands the death sentence for black market activities. 
Finally, the Government has undertaken to introduce a new quota 
system to direct raw materials and labour into vital consumer 
goods industries. In this way it hopes to increase the supply and 
peg the price of household necessities. Yet in the past similar 
measures to these have not brought the goods on the market, and 
many observers in France would agree with L’Ordre’s sceptical 
verdict : — 
We are arbitrarily making a figure on the thermometer and for- 
bidding the temperature to exceed it. But if we want the temperature 


to fall, we must cure the patient, instead of trying to fake the 
thermometer. 


The only cure is more consumer goods. Wage increases and 
price stops without these basic supplies may indeed amount 
simply to “faking the temperature.” 


* x * 


New Hungarian Currency 


The pengo at a thousand trillions to the £ has disappeared 
in a last whirlwind of noughts and a new coin, the gulder, takes 
its place. The gulder is worth about sixpence, and the Hungarian 
Government hope that it will establish itself as successfully as did 
the new Reichsmark after the German inflation in 1923. The hope 
is not unreasonable, since the two basic causes of Hungarian 
inflation—lack of confidence in the currency and lack of goods in 
the shops—have to some extent been mitigated in recent weeks. 
The American decision to return £8 millions worth of Hungarian 
gold from Austria gives some cover to the new currency. At the 
same time, the Russians have agreed to reduce the Hungarian 
reparations figures for this year to just under £53 million and to 
remit the £13 million fine owing to them for un>unctuality in 
the fulfilment of past quotas. This should release a few more of 
the products of Hungarian industry to the home market and thus 
offer producers some inducement to work and to sell. The harvest 
is reported to be very good and, since the announcement of the 
new currency, foodstuffs at more reasonable prices have been find- 
ing their way to the towns. 

Yet the outlook is far from promising. The Western Allies 
could give further assistance by restoring industrial assets, trans- 
port and shipping removed by the Germans, but the Russians have 
given no sign that they are ready to remit reparations in future 
years on anything like the scale necessary to restore some sort of 
industrial balance to the Hungarian economy. Between 1947 and 
1953 the Hungarians will have to find reparations to the sum of 
£44: million—a crippling load for so heavily damaged a com- 
munity. But, above all, political instability may be an immediate 
cause of further economic breakdown. Russian and local Com- 
munist pressure on the Smallholders is intense. Recently a 
number of associations, including Catholic youth organisations, 
were closed for “reactionary and fascist” activities. Relations 
with the Church have deteriorated. A purge of “ right-wing” 
Smallholders is brought up and plugged by the Communists at 
six-weekly intervals, Under such conditions, the Hungarian 
organism is submitted to too great a strain to make healthy recon~ 
struction possible. 


* * * 


Butter, Bacon and Eggs 


An agreement was gonsluded with Denmark lagt week for the, 
supply to this country of a large proportion of the Danish export- 

surplus of butter, bacon and eggs for a period lasting till 
Se embet, 1949. The agreement bears the usual features. of 
bilateral commodity agreements, and consists fundamentally of 
the exchange of a guaranteed market for a guaranteed price. 

‘ch comment has been aroused by the fact that the prices 
aed fl be higher than those for similar products from the 
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Dominions. Mr Strachey stated that the high prices are largely 
‘due to the scarcity and high world price of animal feeding stuffs— 
Denmark is a country whose agricultural costs are uniquely depen- 
dent on those of imported feeding stuffs—and should thus be a 
temporary phenomenon. The Minister also said that the 
Dominions had been kept fully informed of the negotiations and 
he believed they fully understood the position. 


The prices seem, however, to have been determined in fact by 
a process of bargaining. Great Britain badly needs the supplies 
and Denmark desperately needs foreign currency. The Russians 
have offered them high prices and gold or American dollars for 
any uncovered surplus ; Great Britain offers them the long-term 
security of an old and relatively secure market. 


The net result is a price which is low enough to force the 
Danish Government to subsidise its producers, but high enough 
to involve increased consumer subsidies in Britain. The Alice- 
Through-the-Looking-Glass state of world prices could not be 
better brought into relief than by this agreement. The simple 
process of exchanging bacon and eggs for bicycles. and whisky 
ihus involves the Danish State in a redistribution of income from 
those who consume whisky to those who produce eggs, and the 
British Government in a redistribution from those who produce 
bicycles to those who consume bacon. . 

The agreement will, no doubt, come under fire from across the 
Atlantic as being of the discriminatory bilateral type condemned 
in the proposals for the International Trade Organisation, and 
will be no more popular in Washington than was the Canadian 
wheat agreement. But against whom is Great Britain discrimi- 
nating? Who is there at this moment who has surpluses to sell 
at lower prices? In a world of food shortages the choice of 
markets is very limited. 


* * * 


European Food Situation * 


The meeting of Unrra this week and the recent White 
Paper, the “ Second Review of the World Food Shortage ” (Cmd. 
6879) (the first was published last April), gives the lie to the 
many-travellers’ tales now being told of plenty in certain countries 
of Europe. The White Paper categorically states that the average 
level of consumption in France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Norway and, of course, the Unrra countries and Germany, is 
lower than in the United“ Kingdom; but it admits that some 
favoured individuals are considerably better fed, on farms or by 
patronising the black markets, at the expense of the poorer town 
dwellers. It is estimated that farm dwellers get 200-300 calories 
a day more than town dwellers. The accompanying table taken 
from the White Paper shows this, as well as the calorie levels 
for a number of countries. 


Crv1u1an Consumption LEvets, Aprit-Junr, 1946 
(Calories per head per day from all foodstuffs) 





United States (b).........43 6s se p<eensaee re 3,100 100 
CRAVEN inches cate kee Lh aaes teak 3,000 100 
ste sw | enantio rm 000 s 

Uni Minh |... i ins kptidineled + oh5 c 2,800/2,8 93, 
Denmark, Sweden... 2.2... oo. eee te 90e/2'900 S 
France, Belgium, Netberlands, Norway. . . 2,000/2,300 (2,500 

Uarra countries (d) . o. -. ss nas de - ++ cee 1,500/2,100 1,700/2,400 60/85 
German (4 wing) 562 Sere E ets cots 1,250/1,600 600/180 50} 


(a) For whole population.” (6) Calorie factors normally used in North America have been 
adjusted to ensure comparability. with ether countries, (c) Not separately estimated but 
unlikely to be significantly different from the national average. (d) Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Czechosiovakia, Italy and Austria. ; 


In the matter of stocks, many countries are living from hand 
to mouth, as shipments continue to fall short of expectations. 
In this country, two months’ stock of wheat and flour is con- 
sidered the minimpum for efficient distribution of the ration, but 
in France there is never more than a month’s supply in hand. 
Europe has done its utmost to economise in bread grains, 
raising extraction rates, cutting down feeding to. livestock. 

. other stringent measures. It is only’ Owing to these efforts that 
the food position is not considerably graver. | It is believed that 
the general position is unlikely“to worsen before the eri 
of the harvests relieves the situation. In’ India and the Far East, 
the period of severest shortage is*stillahead. é 
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a deficit of ten million tons is estimated, and only half the 
war supply of oils and fats is expected, with only a neglsh, 
advange on 1945. The United States, has already announce, ; 
intention to discontinue relief shipments of oils and fats - 
year. The prospect is gloomy indeed, 


Food Control, 1939-1945 


Many official accounts have been published of the work , 
the armed forces in all their phases, and of other organisatig, 
which played their part in the war effort. Among these war-in 
epics it is right that an account of the work of the Ministry ¢ 
Food should take a prominent place. Without the proper ay 
efficient organisation of the nation’s food supplies, the p 
and shipping of food from abroad, and its orderly distributiq, 
the war effort could not have been sustained. It is a remarket} 
achievement that every person in the country should have be, 
assured of a reasonable share of basic foodstuffs through 
the war years. Indeed, some consumers were, and are, cm, 
siderably better off than in peace-time. The milk scheme i; 
success which ranks as high as any of the Minisiry’s triumphs. 

A reading of the Ministry of Food’s modest but fascmatiy 
account of its work, “How Britain was Fed in Wartime: 19% 
1945” (H.M.S.O., price 1s.) reveals the extent of the adminis. 
tive skill and energy which went into its work. The pamphic 
contains very valuable statistical tables, illustrating every aspec 
of food control. Many of them have not been previously pub. 
lished and are a most useful addition to knowledge abou tk 
nation’s food supply. Some of them are reproduced on page —, 
but it is impossible to do them full justice. 

The credit for the good start made by the Ministry in i 
early months of the war is due to the careful plans which wer 
made by the Food (Defence) Plans Department between 19% 
and the outbreak of war. Sir Henry French was in charge ¢ 


this Department, and he became Permanent Secretary of i § 


Ministry of Food, a position he held until September, 194 
There is no doubt that posterity will put him high among tk 
more successful Civil Servants. It will come as a surprise 
many people that ratien books were already printed in 1938. 


It would be impossible for any government department 
make no mistakes or to survive public criticism scatheless duriy 
six years of grugjling work. At times official pronouncemeni 
of careful optmism were rapidly denied by further cuts, but it 
comparison with other departments and judged by the Ministry’ 
reputation with the public, its record stands extremely high 
As each fresh calamity threatened food supplies during the wz, 
the Ministry cast its nets wider, and somehow, food was found 
It assumed responsibility for one of the major industries it 
the country, and it had control over every phase and stage ¢ 
a — aD In many ways, the Ministry’ 

resent task is more-difficu reviously it was shipping rathe 
tham feod itself ‘which was short. Now it has to buy, large 
in dojlars, from a-world of absolute shortages’and in’ competition 
a — ee it has ties oe 

fer-riding argume: war to a ic |b i in 
with the meagre fruits of: peace. . PF YISVs eae 


* * * F 
Milk Distribution 


The Minister of Food has announced his intention to st 
up a small working party of independent advisers to review th 
whole question of the distribution of milk. The terms of refet- 
ap place special emphasis on the problems of retail delivery. 
In Scotland the Wheatley Milk Services Committee has already 
invited witnesses. ; 

,_ it is obvious that one of the immediate purposes of this inquit) 
is to help decide the future of the existing ret. milk zon 
scheme, which dates back to a Ministry of Food Memorandum ¢ 
May, 1942. The absence of a major rise in the .retail price d 
milk to correspond with the rise in production costs and tht 
labour costs of distribution has been attributed, at least patty 
to the successful functioning of the scheme to date. Recently 
there has been talk of consumer pressure to abolish the scheme 
and of pressure by the retailers to ensure its continuant. 


This latter is not . Both the pre-war history 
the Milk Marketing Board, and’ the fact thir ibe 1642 Ord 
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Lea- FRANC Is Cars 


The “Twelve” and “Fourteen” with L-F Patent Valve Gear 


“Decidedly attractive in. its out- 
ward appearance, the Four-Door, 
Four-Light Saloon has an individual 
character. 


“There is plenty of powet, and it is 
a pleasure to drive the car.” 


Vide “ The Autocar.” 


True craftsmanship creates a beauty of its own— 
it is the natural outcome of striving for perfection. 
Avon Tyres will enhance the appearance of your 
car—and their Quality will ensure your satisfaction. 
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The Avon India Rubber Co. Ltd., Melksham, Wiltshire Est. 1885 


The New - 
“ Fourteet” Four-Light Saloon 
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LEA-FRANCIS CARS LTD. 
COVENTRY — Telephone 60204 
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: PRODUCTION CHARTS TheRemington Rand Organisation with \ T A \ I) \ h 1) | \ A T | () \ 
= KARDEX VISIBLE RECORSE its world-wide connections offers a 
a FILING EQUA ATING MACHINES comprehensive service to factories and Made in three sizes, with 6’, 9 . Smith Sectric “Delhi” Wall 
sce CERTIFIED commercial offices by catering through or 12’ dial, there could be no Clock illustrated above. 
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ry FONTROL SYSTEMS (Production, its various specialised divisions for better clock to standardise in The “ Delhi’’ plugs in to Green- 
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et TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES -~+ » administrative systems and equipment. factories or workrooms, than the regulating. Enquiries are invited. 
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of milk raises issues far outside the field of milk consumption 
itself. There has been a growing realisation—greatly actelerated 
by the wartime experiences of manpower utilisation—that the 
distributive trades tend to absorb more of the national resources 
than the nation can afford, and are frequently wasteful and in- 
efficient. The findings of the working party should be of par- 
ticular interest in this direction. 

The questions to which the working party will have to find 
answers should cover the actual degree of service lost through 
rationalisation (if such a thing is measurable), and the minimum 
price rise involved in freeing the distributors from this restric- 
tion. If consumers are agitating for de-rationalisation are they 
aware that a price rise would result? If they are, are they repre- 
sentative of all income groups of consumers? Is it so certain 
that there are not quite large differences in the quality of milk 
sold by one retailer and another—especially in rural areas? Are 
the present fixed:fetail margins too high or too low? In attempt- 
ing to answer such questions the working would have to 
develop a set of criteria. It is in the development of such 
criteria that the pioneer work is required for further studies of 
distribution. 


* * * 
Londen Police in 1945 : 


A policeman’s according to Gilbert, is not a happy one. 
Just how ee ares shown in the report of the Com- 
missioner @f the Metropolitan police for 1945.* War and the 
aftermath of war have imposed a severe strain on the police force. 
The average age has risen fromm gg. to 45 in seven years, and the 
sickness rate increased from/2.66 percent in 1938 to 7.52 per cent 
last year. Not only was there more illness, but it lasted longer 
and the average duration of spells of sickness increased from 
13.1 days in 1938 to 21.7 im agg§. Whereas before the war the 
sicknesscate..was. greatest among the younger men, mainly as 
the .xesult of injuries, received .at football, it is to-day higher 
among the older men. Cl a 

The end of the war brought no_relief.. In spite of the trickle 
of demobilised men which started in ‘September, the strength of 
ihe regular Force was tower at the end-of the year than at the 
beginning, but the scope and character of its work increased. Th: 
return of peace brought a general relaxation of standards, with 
the mass return of evacuees.10.the city and the impact of returning 
servicemen, while the damaged condition of ‘property andthe 
scarcity of consumer goods ; isresistible incentives to 
larceny. The result was am increase in crime, described the 
Conan akg Silica cincct po, -hasllapens weese Bos 
(128,954) was the highest since 1932. were 60 
burglaries and housebreakings and 900 cases of shopbreaking in 
January, by December the number had risen to @o0 and 1,300 
respectively. The most alarming aspect of the crime wave was 
the increase among juveniles. The number of unde?-21s who 
were comvicted by the courts last was twice a3 great. as 
i and reanaailadl for more than half the 
total number of offences, one-thitd being committed by children 
under 16, for the most part organised in gangs. 

It is obvious that there cam be no diminution of crime until 
more normal social and ecomomic itions have returned, and 
until there are enough teachers youth workers 9 leok after 
the welfare of adolescents. The police have been doing what they 
can, under adverse circumstances, but their numbers. need to be 
increased and younger men to be recruited 10 take the load off 
the shoulders of the older men. There hag been very little new 
recruitment, and it is astonishing to learn that only eight potice- 
women were recruited in the whole of 1945. The high sickness 
and the tow recruitment rates suggest that all ts not well with-the 
police ferce. Pay has recently been improved, but it may be that 
the conditions of service need to be made more: attractive. 


* x. * 


M. Huysmans Tries His Hand 


Over a month ago a small incident led to the defeat of the 
Van Acker Government. The Senior President of the Tribunal 
presiding over the trials of mmdustrial colfaboraiors accused* the 
Minister of Justice of interfering in the trials and the Opposi- 
tion took this wp @s am instamee of the executiv:,interfering with 
the judiciary. Mr = Acker, the Prime: Mimiste-, decided to 
put the ition com t to the test of a wore ef confidence. 


When he lost-it, he resigned This incident, howevez, was simply . 


an unimportant occasion chosen- by Mr. Van. Acker to illustrate 
the impossibility of  mait z the left Wing coalition of 


~* Cmd. 6871. Is. 
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Socialists, Liberals and Communists on the basis of a narroy, 
majority in the Chamber and an even marrower majority of on, 
vote in the Senate. 4 

There is reason to believe that Mr Van Acker’s purpose jin 
retiring was to force the issue and to compel all parties to fac 
the need for a2 full coalition, including the Christian Soc: 
Party. As he said in a recent statement: 

You know that I am convinced: that a coalition governman, 
composed of men of good will from all parties, enjoying a com. 
fortable majority in Parliament and with a pregramme in the country’; 
interest, is necessary. . . .. Unfortunately, we are still nowhere 
The Communist Party refuses to enter @ four-party government 
and the Christian Social Party has not the conditions 
laid down by the Socialist Party. This is to deplored, 
To appreciate fully the seriousness of the position, it must be 
realised that there is fundamental agreement between the fou 
parties on the financial, economic and social aspects of th 
government programme submitted to them, and that if no stable 
government has been formed, this must be ascr#ed solely to political 
questions such as the wemen’s vote: Thesé political matters could 
easily be left in abeyance. The things that really matter are man- 
taining the value of the franc, incfeasing production. exports, a 
wage and price policy ..... 

But a month’s efforts at coalition building proved fruitless, 
The chief obstacde was undoubtedly the attitude of the Christian 
Social Party, whose Right wing insists that a national referendum 
must be held on the question of the King’s return. There is 
reason 0 believe that the parliamentary of the party 
would be glad to leave the question of King Leopold alone, but 
they are under pressure from their own extremists. The question 
of the women’s vote is bound, up with the problem of the 
referendum. The Lett wing generally fears that if women were 
enfranchised, their imfluence would be profoundly conservative, 
particularly among the Flemings, whe are strongly influenced 
by the Catholic Church,.espegially in rural districts. The 
Communists also added to the difficulties of forming a coalition 
by making a — of refusifg to serve with the Christian 
Social .. Party. t. they ‘would y have withdrawn their 
opposition, had it been possible t6”6vercome the twin obstacles 
of the referendum and the women’s vote. 

For the time being at least, Mr Van Acker’s attempt to torce 
the parties into a wider coalition has failed. M. Huysmans has 
only succeeded in re-grouping a government on the old basis 
of the Socialists, the Liberals and the Communists. His success 
is probably due to his long parliamentary experience and his 
skill as a manipulator of men and groups. t the new coalition 
is no more stable than the last and meanwhile ecenamic recon- 
struction, which..aad been moving steadily ahead under Mr Van 
Acker’s adrommistration, is now showing signs of deteriorating 
under the prolonged political crisis. Unemployment has increased 
and thevattempt to stabilise wages and prices is im some danger. 
M. Huysmans’ Cabinet is not expected to survive jong and it 
may be that one more political crisis will be sufficiemtly damag- 
ing to Pasliament’s prestige to bring the Christian Social Party 
to a samer sense of its responsibilities. 
* 


* * 
France and Viet Nam 

The conference between French officials and representatives 
of the Viet Nam Government, which had Been meeting for three 
weeks at Fontainebleau, e down on August Ist, after the head 
of the Viet Nam delegation had read a statement declaring that 
the convecation. of a conference at Dalat in Indo-China » 
matters of Imdo-Chimese federal concern involved a prejudging of 
the matters undér discussion at Fontainebleau. According 10 
French official: citcles* the Dalat. conference does nos. impinge i? 
the scope.of the Fontainebleau :talks, because she latter are con- 
cerned only with relations between Viet Nam and France, whereas 
at Dalat only :matters of .common™ interest. to other members ©! 
the Indo-China Federation would be considered. These questions, 
however, were stated to cover Cambodia, Laos and Cochinchin:. 
and: the mention of -Cochinchina shows why.the Viet Nam dele- 
gation has gone so far as to break off negotiations. 

The-crucial question in -Inde-China is whether. Cochinchina— 
the southerly. extremity of the country, including the tich ricelands 
S — Mekong delta and the Ew, ee to be a part o 

ict. @Nam or a separate member of the-Jnde-Ghinese Federation, 
which is-also toa Cal p aud Laos. The poisitis-that the 
population of Cochinchina is overwhelmingly Annamese-speakins 
and is therefore claimed by Annamese -nationslists for a united 
Annamese State (under the. ly adopted Annamese national 
designation of Viet Nam). “The Ramee originally inhabited 
what ts new Tongking—thée lower basin of the Red River con- 
tigueus with the -Ghinese previnces of Kwangsi and Yunn2, 
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ile the coastal lands to the south down to the Mekong delta 
e peopled by Chams and Cambodians, s of different. 
guage and culture. But duringy the last centuries the 
namese have spread down the odast; “absorbing the older in- 


bitants throughout a curiously elongated territory, with the main 
sses of population in Tongking and Cochinchina at the 
thern and* southern extremities respectively. The French 
je Cochinchina into a “colony” in the special sense of the 
rd, represented in the Chamber of Deputies in ‘Paris, while 
ngking remained in form only a protectorate, and the old 
amese monarchy retained a subordinate jurisdiction in the 
ervening territory, to which the name of Annam came to be 
tricted. The Viet Nam Republic has been formed by Tongking 
4 Annam combining under Chinese military occupation (the 
mperor ” of Annam having abdicated). In Cochinchina, which 
s in the occupation zone, not of China but of South-east Asia 
mand, the French have been able to reassert their control, 
ereas in Tongking they have only been permitted to send ia 
ops by agreement with the Viet Nam Republic, which they 
e recognised as the authority in the area it actually holds. The 
ench policy has been to prevent the union of Cochinchina with 
t Nam. The French officially claim that the Cochinchinese 
t to be a separate unit in the federation (on the strength of a 
al demand which Hanoi accuses the French of having fabricated) 
d that they ought to be so im order to give balance to the 
deration (in which a union of all the Annamese would heavily 
tweigh Cambodia and Laos). French home opinion is divided 
this policy; L’Ordre maintains it would be wrong to compel 
chinchina to join Viet Nam against its will, while Ce Soir 
ounces “the creation of phantom governments in the pay of 
- colonial administration. 


Shorter Notes 


It is good news that the Government, in concert with the 
ominions, has decided to alter the law so that British women 
o marry foreigners will not automatically be deprived of their 


‘Letters to 
A. Profits Policy 


Sir,—The interesting article in your issue of July 27th prompts 
eto put forward the suggestion that the annual accounts of 
dustrial enterprises might usefully state the aggregate amount 
money paid out to employees (adding, perhaps, expenditure on 
lfare and cognate services), parison of this amount with 
¢ amount paid out in dividends during the same period would 
obably put the whole matter in clearer perspective. If, as the 
icle indicates, the acceptance of a wages policy by Labour should 
encouraged by a reasoned profits policy, some positive step 
necessary to enable the distributed profits of successful enter- 
ises to be judged in relation to relevant factors, instead of merely 
oking immediate resentment when -as a percentage 
h nominal capital. 
It would be useful to know whether managements or accountants 
ould regard the above suggestion as not practical or as otherwise 
en to objection.—Yours faithfully, J. Licur. 
32 Hereford Square, London, S.W.7. 










Peace. Without Honour 


Sik, —Judging fromthe article in your issue of July 27th, the 
use of the short-term-crisis in the German food situation is 
¢ to the annexation of the important food-producing areas of 
astern Germany. . You also suggest that the British and American 
Nnivance is an indication of their moral turpitude. 
What you have not:souight to establish is whether it was possible 
Yalta and Potsdam: for the British and American representatives 
resist such demands by. Russia. 
It seems probable that Russia appreciated that the British and 
nerican peoples, who still havea choice in such matters, would 
Unwilling to go to such an extreme as that of fighting Russia. 
lus, in Russian eyes, any opposition or threat of counter- 
“asures was -empty. 


On the other. hand, the Russian masses, either because of 
Nea or fear of unpleasant consequences to their persons, 
ihe been successfully ordered to 

wards, be it against. Ge-mons, British, 


continue their advance 
or Americans. At the 
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British. nationality. This has long been a grievance, and the 
alteration will be welc ., At the same time, foreign women 
fill fave to apply for British nationality, 
and the-Home Secretary will have the right to refuse. 

* 


A further 311,300 men and women are to be released during the 
last quarter of this year, bringing the cumulative total of releases 
since June 18, 1945, to 4,292,000. This programme is provisional, 
and a number of compulsory deferments may be necessary ; there 
will also be some inequality in the rates of release for certain 
branches and trades of the Navy and RAF. The process of 
demobilisation will thus be virtually complete by the end of the 
year, and the Government can congratulate itself on the smooth- 
ness with which the scheme has worked—even if not on its initiai 
speed. The only part which seems to have been a complete failure 
is the scheme for Class B releases, and this, particularly at the start, 
before large numbers came out under Class A, meant a delay in 
industrial reconversion at a critical time. 

* 


The Government has taken two more steps along the road 
towards making up its mind what to do about the tourist industry. 
Mr A. Mullins, formerly Comptroller-General of the Export Pro- 
motion Department of the Board of Trade, has undertaken special 
duties in connection with the development of the tourist trade ; 
and Lord Inman has been appointed Principal Adviser to the 
Secretary for Overseas Trade, in the establishment of a new non- 
governmental organisation for the development of the catering, 
holiday and tourist services. This organisation is presumably that 
recommended by the Catering Wages Commission last February. 
The decision to set up such an organisation is to be welcomed. 
Why it should have been so long delayed is another matter, but 
the delay makes it all the more necessary that the organisation 
should be established with the utmost despatch. The country 
may already have lost much good will by making difficulties for 
would-be tourists this year. Unless they are welcomed, and 
catered for, next year the prospect of tourism becoming a large 
factor in the export drive will cease to exist. 


the Editor 


time, and it may still be true, the Russian rank-and-file recognised 
only two classes of human beings, Russian and non-Russian. 

The keystone of Russian diplomacy seems to have been the 
exploitation of our suspected unwillingness to fight. It was at 
that time still rather a gamble because, had it come to a show- 
down, Russia would have encountered serious supply difficulties. 
The vociferous demands for the rapid demobilisation of the British 
and American forces has confirmed Russian hopes and put into 
her hands a powerful diplomatic weapon—a weapon which could 
become militarily dangerous if Russia can get her industrial 
potential up to Western levels. 

It was foolish for Britain and America to make their unwilling- 
ness to fight so obvious but is it moral turpitude to refrain from 
threatening military sanctions—the only restraint, apparently, 
which Russia understands ?—Yours faithfully, R. R. Hopson. 

28 Princes Square, London, W.2. 


Square Deal Redivivus 


Sir,—There appears to be a general acceptance of the view 
expressed in your article of July 2oth that hands will not be laid 
on the “C” Licence, but there is no real justification for this 
optimism. The agreement does not really say anything of the 
kind. The use of the words “unfettered right” to select would, 
no doubt, suggest this, but, seeing that the words are applied 
also to freedom of choice of public hauliers who are strictly 
limited by licence, and will be more restricted under the agree- 
ment, it is clear that a statutory requirement that the trader shall 
“prove need ” before the Courts for his “C” Licences would 
not be regarded by the parties as inconsistent with “ unfettered 
right.” 

tt is the unwritten parts of this agreement which count: the 
esoteric meaning, for example, of “rates correlation” and “ road 
factors.” The latter will probably be interpreted to include addi- 
tional burdens intended to equalise track costs, in order to 
correlate rates at the level of the most costly. No agreement 
would be necessary if it were the other way about.—Yours 
faithfully, Freperick Smita, M.Inst.T. 

7, Chester Road, Northwood, Middlesex. 

[The Agreement refers no fewer than three times to “ the right 
of traders to carry their own goods in their own vehicles under 
*C” licences.”"—Ep. Econ.] 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Vacations, 1946 


(From a Correspondent in Connecticut) 


Ra though it may seem, the nation which sent eleven 
million men across the world and is still bringing them back 
regards travel as its favourite form of holiday. The difference 1s, 
of course, that this travel is unregimented, and limited only by 
traffic lights, the carrying capacity of the family car, and the 
difficulty. of finding a piace to sleep. Gasoline is again plentiful 
and cheap, twenty-five million passenger cars still run (out of 
a pre-war twenty-nine million) and even a few airplanes. will 
take civilians bent on pleasure. The American may still be 
singing “ Don’t Fence Me In,” but there is a cockier note in his 
voice as he steps into the old bus and heads for what he hopes 
will be the open spaces, eet 

- That hope is tenuous. Summer hotels are booked months in 
advance, overnight auto camps are full by mid-afternoon ; sixty 
million citizens on the roads this summer for the simple pleasure 
of going from here to there is the estimate of the American 
Automobile Assocati 


on. 

The impulse to quit work and go fishing which moved in the 
breast. of every healthy American when the Japanese generals 
gave up. their swords a year ago is now i in a ten 
billion dollar vacation season. The country is spending the 
summer, and particularly the month of August, at expensive 
ease. Not only are city streets deserted from Friday to Monday, 
but the longer vacation with pay which used to be the prerogative 
of the white collar workers has now spread into many industries, 
and in metropolitan areas has even reached domestic servants. 

Big shops rotate two-week, holidays among the staff, small 
ones close for periods that vary with the habits of their clientele. 
Even Congress in its air-conditioned halls bent all its efforts 
to get through and take August off. Only nature flouts the new 
order, amd market gardeners in that in this year of food 
shortages they are compelled to let thousands of dollars worth of 
perishable crops spoil because wholesale food handlers in cities 
will not work more than five days a week. 


@ month when thermometer in Washington, St. Louis and 
Chicago hovers between 90° and 300° Fakrenheit the practice of 
time off was established long before the war. This year other 
factors have reinforced habit and the weather. In the first place 
there are all those vacations to be made up which were lost 
during war summers when neither soldier nor civilian could 
take time for play. Families are. re-united, and, theoretically 


able to dtaw pay while is even than that 60 per 
cent tise would suggest. To them added workers 


living on. unemployment compensation “between jobs, and 
returned servicemen spending terminal leave and pay on 


was symptomatic of the national temper. Americans are openly 
tired of taking thought, they resent being pushed about.. even 
by those they appoint to do it, they have money enough to fee! 
that they can disregard the future and revel in an uncorseted 
ee tee less pairs. LE SE ELI RO 
‘Or. Vaca’ purposes takes definite _ 

Most of the travelling, for instance, is confitied to the ietinteceat 
limits of the United States. Unlike the Russians in their larger 
territory, Americans do not feel cramped at the prospect... A 
few go to Bermuda and Nassau, more to Mexico and Canada 
Boat services have not yet been restored, and 


more reservations than th 


: > Offices tac 
ey are able to fill. Tourist travel to 


Europe, which absorbed $66 out of every $100 of tourist money. 


spent im 1938, is almost impossible, with diplomats and & 
military having priority even over business men. 

What Americans do when they get the family to the 
end depends on the individual, but here too patterns do a: 
The American likes to look at nature, and has never insigg 
that it be cluttered up with castles. On a single day last Apr 
a hundred and fifty thouand people travelled by sightsecig 
bus and private car to look at dogwood trees blooming in 
park at Valley Forge; on July fourth, two and a half milig 
New Yorkers competed for sand, sun, and salt water on a} 
two of the many near-by beaches; twenty-five millions x 
Soke tes in the national parks this summer to look at water ty 
falls, steam that rises out of the earth on schedule, bears thy 
beg and rocks that take fantastic shapes. 

‘The American likes ta go fishing, and is having difficulia 
for tackle is so hard to get that tinkerers take radio antennas 
off the family car and convert them into fishing rods. He liks 
to sail, and here the Government helps by providing boat gu 
from surplus Navy stores at bergain prices, He likes to hunt (h 
which he means to shoot); but hunting jackets are 8 per ca 
‘higher in price than they were before the OPA did its reon 
quick-change act. He likes to play baseball, tennis and golfa 
spite of the continuing ball shortages, to pitch horseshoes wha 
he can get them, to watch horses, dogs and even mechanic 
rabbits run, though he can hardly push his way through throng 
of eager bettors. Every place be goes to is more crowded tha 
it-used to be.. He grumibles, but he does not let it keep hima 


The tourist industry, worth five or six billion dollars a yu 
before the war, is now doing its ten billion dollar best to give hin 
what he wants. Its equipment may be shabby (so far, it 
sueceeded in spending only $ro miltion out of the $360 million i 
set aside for sprucing up in 1946), but beach hotels, mountait 
camps and roadside inns are collecting more money from mot 

le than ever before. The tourist cabin that used to cha 

I a night is now accepting $2, A high-class hotel in the Middk 
Atlantic region asked a man and wife $19 a day for food aul 
lodging before the war, now it asks $27. A summer cottage tt 
eee : season in 1941 now brings $1,500. The rise 0 
every line runs from 15 per cent not exchuding the waysi 
sandwich, the rowboat and the cece 
_ Attempts to find out how Americ«ns pay such prices must wk 
into oan figures of full employment and wage increases, tk 
pressure unspent war savings, a national income that 1 
from $96.9 billion in 1941 to $161 billion in 1945, the degree 
inflation new current and increasing. More frivolous answas it 
clude the suggestion that mamy tourists are compensating for hig! 
prices on food and lodging by doing withour clothes. If th 
vacation season has never been so expensive, neither has it ¢vt 
been quite so naked. A. stranger in resart areas might conclué 
that the country had been given back to the Inidians, who wet 
rapidly reverting to their aboriginal habit of putting moccasit 
on the feet, breech clouts on the body, and paint on the {xt 
leaving the rest of the skin free to take on a fich tan. On 
dwellers may buy a bottle of rich tan at any drug store. 

‘That any work at afl is being done is surprising, and an ind 
of the degree to which machines run themselves. ‘Figures for ti 
cool month of June show the Federal Reserve index of ind 
trial production at a new post-war peak, but th 
dictions hope the July output will be even higher; pessimists Joot 
at-vacation schedules and shake their heads, The psactical nect 
sities of life are: still slow to reach the magket,. bus those 
cannot find work shirts may buy flower-strewn, spast. numbels # 
twice the price. Sunburn, ivy poisoning and hasd: work 
lie ahead, but at this moment America prefess.to' believe that fof 
will grow, automobiles roll off the assembly line, houses rise, asd 


electric washers take shape while their erstwhile makers lie © 
their backs in the sun and pay envelopes drop fram the shy # 
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American Notes 


nbalanced Budget 
Inability to secure Budget equilibrium is bringing an atmo- 
phere of alarm and despondtncy in Washington, where President 
ruman has sent detailed instructions for economy measures to 
heads of all federal departments and agencies. Describing the 
dgetary position as “ most serious,” the President is now calling 
a definite reduction in expenditures below the levels already 
nctioned, and for a broad embargo on all forms of public works, 
erever postponement will not bring actual hardships or damage 
properties. 3 ; 
The budgetary position has certainly deteriorated sharply since 
Message to Congress in January suggested that the United 
es was at last well on the way towards balance. The estimates 
en circulated provided for net receipts of $31,500 million and for 
penditures of $35,800 million, leaving a deficit of $4,300 million 
be met from the Treasury’s working balance, which then stood 
the exceptionally high level of $26,000 million. 
Since that time the position has. changed abruptly, although 




















































milla prrent estimates have been swollen by factors not altogether 
Fs ithin the control of the Treasury. The loan to Britain, for 
On cal ample, was not approved by Congress during the 1946 fiscal 
Ons at Bear, and must ¢ accrue to the 1947 estimates. Additionally, 
ie is now a sum of $2,500 million, esenting “ terminal 


ave pay,” which did not figure at all in the January estimates, 
nd which represents a fresh concession to the pressure of the 


culos, rrans’ lobby. Altogether, benefits for veterans will cost more 
untenna an $10 billion in 1946-47, and the Service departments will take 
He likes other $11 billion. Expenditure estimates thus total $39 billion 
Oat gea » date, and no reasonable observer expects that the 8oth Congress 


ill be unwilling to extend commitments here and there. 
To a rather vague suggestion that Congress might be called 


$ recent pon to increase tax rates as an emergency measure, Senator 
| golf ia orge, as chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, has replied 
*s whe hat Mr Truman’s views are “quite unrealistic.” Both parties 
chanical sem to be in entire agreement on the “ impossibility ’of adjusting 
throngs rates, and although Republican party leaders are denouncing 
ed than reckless spending ” they are displaying their normal reluctance 


D cite specific items. The only avenue for really substantial 
xpenditure cuts lies in the Service estimates, which in themselves 
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exceed the entire federal expenditure totals of any pre-wat year. 
The inflated working balance of the Treasury enabled the Govern- 
ment to reduce the outstanding national debt by $12 billion over 
the first six months of this year, but that is poor consolation at a 
time when national income is running at unprecedented peacetime 
levels, and when the general inflationary pattern reinforces the 
need for a budget surplus. 


* * * 


Streamlining Congress 


_ In the final hurly-burly of its last week, Congress succeeded 
in passing two major Biils which earlier had seemed all too likely 
to be lost or mutilated. One was the La Follerte-Monroncy Bill 
to reform Congressional procedure. Methods that were in- 
adequate in the ‘twenties sagged painfully behind under the new 
burdens imposed on the legislature by the wider social philosophy 
vf the New Deal, and became intolerable as the United States 
shouldered the international responsibilities of the "forties. As 
Representative Monroney said in his final plea for reform: 

We are trying to do this work sitting on an old-fashioned high book- 

keeper’s desk, with a Civil War ledger and a quill pen. 

With members of Congress melting away day after day in the 
last week, to insist on every provision of the Senate Bill might 
have stalled any action at all. In the final form, signed by 
President Truman, standing cOmmittees in the Senate are cut 
from 33 to 15, in the House from 48 to 19. Congressmen freed 
from the claims of half-a-dozen conflicting committees will also 
have their work lightened by the transfe- of private claims to the 
courts and executive agencies, and the long-overdue grant of self- 
government to the District of Columbia. Congressional salarics 
are raised from $10,000 a year to $12,500, with an additional 
personal tax-free expense allowance of $2,500, and an opportunity 
of retirement on pension after six years, although the original 
recommendation for the provision of an “ administrative assistant ” 
for each Congressman has been eliminated. (It is perhaps not 
unduly cynical to suggest that it was the inclusion of these pro- 
visions in the Bill that ensured its passage.) Financial legislation 
is to be rationalised ; the four major committees will recommend 
the Federal Budget at the start of each Congress, and the attach- 
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Roast turkey served over 
the Atlantic 


As you cruise across the Atlantic 
at over 300 m.p-h. in the great 
new 47-seater Clippers, ‘way up 

‘above the weather,” you hardi 
realize that you are in the air at all. 
At the normal meal-times, you 
have delicious complimentary 
meals — including pm good 
thi as juicy steaks or roast 
tuteey.: which aes been beauti- 
fully cooked, and then pre-frozen 
on the ground, and are then 
served piping-hot on the Clipper. 
4 You can also have any alcoholic 
or other drinks you want. Once 
you've crossed the Atlantic by 
Clipper, bearing the symbol that 
stands for 18 years’ flying experi- 
ence, you'll never want to go any 

. other way. 

For further information, write 


or "phone your Travel ~ 
or United States Lines, General 
for Pan American World 


Airways, 17 Pall Mall, S.W.2. 
WHltehali 4162. ‘‘Go by Clipper 


when you go.” 
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of non-financial riders to appropriation Bills is outlawed. 
yists will be required to register, 

The main recommendations. which were sacrificed were those 
for majority and minority policy committees, and regular confer- 
ences of the majority committees with the President’s. These 
foundered on the rock of the Speaker’s prerogatives. Prudence 
had dictated from the start that there should be no interference 
with the dead hand of the seniority rule for committee chairman- 
ships or with the Senate’s right of filibuster. Southern control 
is unimpaired as long as there is a Democratic majority. Never- 
theless, this is much more than half a loaf ; when the next Con- 
gress meets it will find no excuse for inaction. 

The other achievement of Congress was to send to the President 
a Bill for controlling atomic energy which on all its major points 
follows the r tions of the MacMahon Committee. A 
fully civilian five-man Atomic Energy Commission will exercise 
complete control ever the production of atomic energy, including 
the licensing of patents, which was threatened by the House’s 
greater sensitivity ro pressure from the enthusiasts for free enter- 
prise even in wholesale destruction. The United States has not 
evaded its responsibility for taking the first step toward imter- 
national control. The doubts and hopes of Congress, as it.author- 
ised these unprecedented powers, were summed up by Mrs 
Luce’s comment, that if they open the back door to Socialism, 
they also may open the front door to peace. 


* * * 


Veterans in Politics 


Throughout American history the veterans’ lobby has been 
primarily interested in pensions and compensation ; its political 
effects have been largely by-products of these consuming interests. 
Political observers who profess to see in the veterans of the second 
world war the raw material of a new sort of pressure group found 
a not altogether reassuring shred of evidence in the direct action 
taken by a number of ex-Servicemen in Athens, Tennessee, last 
week. There veterans, organised in a non-Partisan League, and 
running their own candidates for county office, took such effective 
exception to the way in which the ballots were being counted that 
after a pitched battle, in which'a number of men were injured, 
State Guardsmen had to be called in. The veterans won. their 
point. After storming the gaol, in which the deputy-sheriffs had 
taken shelter, they took possession of the ballot-boxes, and the 
local Democratic machine conceded defeat. This machine almost 
certainly’ was corrupt ; indeed it is only-a short step from McMinn 
County to the famous Crump machine, which rules Memphis 
politics» and ballot: boxes «with a, red ef iron. |Byut. the Crump 
organisétion is prepared; more than three months ago.a set of 
hand-picked veterans took office in Shelby County, the heart of 
Boss Crump’s rule, bt. aes OER, 

The traditional largesse for vet is already rolling out of 
Congress. A Bill for “terminal leave pay,” passed last week, 
authorises. payments to enlisted men for leaves earned but unused, 
amounting to $2,500 millions. Inevitably it recalls the bonus bill 

passed over President Roosevelt’s veto in 1936, 
although under the present measure individyal payments amount 
to only an average of $165, and the total is only 1 
national ‘income, while the bonus payn were 34% of the 
national income in 1936. But the bonus could be defended as a 
welcome addition to purchasing power after a long depression that 
had forced many veterans into debt, and at a time when consumer 
goods were plentiful. Neither of these conditions exists today, and 
after a fierce Congress has agreed to. make the terminal 


struggle 
payments in the form of 5-year non-negotiable bonds, rather 


than in “aa ‘ te 

There is no assurance, of course, that the next Congress will 
hold out against the pressure, to turn these bonds into cash. 
What is certain is that their cost is only @ fraction of what is to 
come. : ~~ a 






ments clear rights to tideland 
ally expected rebuff from Presi Tru 
taining the presidential veto, Mr Truma: 
that the measyre invaded the jurisdiction 
determine a purely | issue. 
veto by a fiarrow majority. ~~) SS 

There can be little doubt that Mr Truman is assured of general 


ee 


public support on this issue. The Tidelands Oil Bill is a pic- 


= 


es 


states’ claims, although until about a year ago Congress was om. 
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turesque, but wholly inaccurate, description of a measure yy 
sought to bar-the Federal governments from claims to n;,. 
properties, not only within the limits of tidal waters, but } me 
those areas “to a line three geographica] miles distant from 
coastline or to the boundary line of any state whose ; 
the time of admission to the Union extended oceanward bey 
three geographical miles.” Acceptance of the measure 
have enabled state governments to claim properties attach; 
the so-called “ continental shelf,” representing the submerged ¢ 
tension of the North American continent, sloping to a depth ¢ 
some 600 feet, and ranging in some places to 100 miles {ne 
coastal boundaries. 
The prize at stake is judged to be of enormous vay 
qualified observers, indeed, have estimated that potential ¢ 
reserves below water might well represent one-fifth of the nari 
total, and the Navy Department, ably supported by Mr 
Ickes, has fought strongly for their inclusion as part of a strays: 
military reserve. Mr Ickes, indeed, resigned from the Try 
Cabinet on this issue not more than six months ago. 
Powerful private interests ere their support to the claim of 
States against the Fedetal Government, and the strength of & 
Congressional oil Jobby. may be measured by the fact that no fe 
than forty-six State attorneys were at one time in favour of iy 





























whelmingly in favour of federal.control, The Truman Cam 


was willing, apparently, to yield the bare tidelands rights to® It wo 
individual states, and a clause declaring this right was actu) ce the 
offered to the Senate, along with all properties beneath by) aie 
harbours, ports and inland.waterways. But this was not enough, Me these 


The Supreme Course decision, to which the President refer 















is the pending suit by the Government to determine the ownersiy See 
of marine properties off the California coast. This case wi of votin: 
determine tights in those areas beyond tidal limits, and up to & had re: 
three-mile leaving tideland properties to Califor been de 


boundary, 
The Bill rejected by the President asserted the justice of & that the 
federal ‘claim to properties attaching to the continental s# hirds 1 


beyond state boundaries. This claim, which ignores some wy procedu 
involved legal issues, was made by presidential proclamation x was sut 
of smal 


year, and will, presumably, remain unchallenged by the wu 
governments. - our st 
be free 
esoun 
ights | 
of den 


* * x 


' One of the victims of last month’s holiday from price contd 
has been the Wyatt building programme i 
on 1.2 million new homes in 1946. The plan sets limits on tk 
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HE Paris Conference is only in its second week ; but already 
| from the first week, almost from its first ceremonial session, 
has been gripped by a queer and, at first sight, baffling psychosis 
the psychosis of an uninterrupted and unmitigated rivalry 
eween the Western Powers and Russia. At first, in plenary 
ession, when nations delivered their solemn and somewhat 
ckneyed orations, the rivalry was not very marked. But in the 
ommission of Rules of Procedure it has been apparent from the 
ginning. Gradually this mood; emanating from the Com- 
nission—from the Salle des Pas Perdus, where it holds its sittings 
has spread all over the Luxembourg Palace, permeating the Hall 
Plenary Sessions, the lobbies, and the Press-rooms. 

It would be a futile and monotonous job to try to sum up 
here the debates on rules of procedure. Even to observers with 
strong liking for hair-splitting and procedural squabbles, most 
pf these must have appeared completely irrelevant. Two points 
pf procedure which have deserved attention for their own sake 
have been the chairmanship of the Conference and the rules 
pf voting. On both these points the Council of Foreign Ministers 
ad reached what seemed a fairly clear agreement. It had 
decided that the Big Four should preside in rotation and 
at the Conference should pass ‘its recommendations by a two- 
irds majority on all but matters of procedure. The agreed 
procedure had hardly been laid before the Commission when it 
subjected to a heavy barrage of criticism by representatives 
pf smaller nations. They asked that the rule that one of the Big 
our should take the Chair be abolished, and that the Conference 
be free to elect its own Chairman. The Salle des Pas Perdus 
esounded with fervent speeches about the violation of human 
ights by the Great Powers ana their challenge to the principles 
of democracy. (The plural was used here out of some faint 
ttachment to understatement, for speaker after speaker made it 


= ear that “Great Powers” meant Russia alone.) Mr Molotov 
ae was somehow envisaged as the Toreador of power politics waging 
ng fron a ruthless bull-fight against small nations. 
— Dancing on Pinheads 
ng cow The scene in the Luxembourg Palace acquired even more of 
ticularly ms peculiar colouring when the Commission discussed voting 
a hou, procedure. The spokesmen of the small nations objected par- 
ureau d icularly to the principle of a two-thirds majority. Three or 
| at sour amendments were, therefore, put before the Commission, 
ct W all designed to give the small nations some measure of satis- 
sight d action. The Great Powers vied with one another in suggesting 
alternative procedures. Mr Molotov agreed to the admission 
It we o% the simple majority vote, provided that recommendations 
was cul adopted by such a vote would then go before the Council of 
Teteran’ oreign Ministers as recommendations not of the Conference 


itself but of the Governments that voted for them. 


of thes 

does no The British proposal :differed from Mr Molotov’s in that it 
that Suggested that such’ recommendations should be considered as 
rst time ine wishes of; the Conference itself, but should carry 
hous E'S Weight than recommendations adopted by a two-thirds 
resulted majority. The debate oyer\ this was a genuine orgy of hair- 
housing Splitting. Mr Molotov would hardly have been able to explain 
10,000. ‘0 what essentials: his.proposal, differed from the British ; and 


Hector McNeil would hardly have been able to say why 


ae the Soviet amendment was as sinister as his criticisms seemed 
‘0 imply. Even the spokesmen of the small nations, had they 
accuse calmed down. enough to think over the situation, would hardly 
ie rei able. to.say what in’ fact — meee tat fury was 
ven recommendations passed a two-thirds majority 

osed bY Would become valid decisions only if-the Big Four, including 


ae 


Russia, endorsed them 
draw up the final Peace Treaties. 
Since this first Peace Conference has given rise to: so much 

controversy over the issue of small and big nations, it will 
PS not be out of place to compare the relationships between 
and big nations now and in 1919. It will then be seen 


y.. And they: are, after all, to 
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‘¢Power Politics’? in Paris 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


that, in spite of the now fashionable talk about power politics 
and dictation by the Great Powers, small nations are incompar- 
ably more liberally treated not only by Mr Byrnes and Mr 
McNeil, but even by Mr Molotov, than they were treated at 
Versailles, when open diplomacy and equality of nations were 
the slogans of the day. At Versailles the small nations had no 
say at all in the rules of procedure, which were made in advance 
by the Great Powers. And the participants of the Conference 
were then divided into various categories, such as Powers with 
general interests and Powers with particular interests. 

Even Mr Molotov’s somewhat clumsy manner appears as a 
model of tact compared with Clemenceau’s harshness towards 
small nations. If Dr Evatt had tried to preach equal rights for 
all nations in Clemenceau’s presence, he would certainly have 
been stopped after his first sentence. Mr Molotov listens 
patiently to such sermons and attempts long, monotonous, and 
rather ineffective counter-arguments to prove that the chairman- 
ship of the Big Four and the two-thirds majority rule are in the 
best parliamentary and democratic traditions, 


Great Power Rivalry 


This, of course, makes no sense. Peacemaking is essentially 
not a parliamentary operation. New Zealand is not a constituency 
comparable to the Soviet Union, and the People’s Federated 
Republic of Jugoslavia is not a United States. The real tine 
of division is not between small and great powers, but between 
the Western Powers and Russia. And the Conference has re- 
vealed how much those rival blocs have hardened. Almost every 
word spoken is governed by considerations of that rivairy. 

The agreement to admit the Press to all proceedings of the 
Conference has laid this fact open in all publicity. In this respect, 
too, the present Conference represents a great advance on Ver- 
sailles, where the Press was admitted only to rarely held Plenary 
Sessions and not at all to committees. The Paris Conference is, 
in a sense, an extreme reaction against the secret diplomacy of 
wartime. Like every extreme reaction, it has its unhealthy and 
dangerous features. In the limelight of publicity the rivalry 
between the Great Powers has been underlined. From now on 
speaking to the gallery is almost the rule ; and the more fervently 
the leaders of delegations, small and big, speak to the gallery, the 
more are they committed to go on doing so, and so to drift into 
a perpetuation of blocs. 

A glance at the picture in the Salle des Pas Perdus is enough 
to reveal the configuration of the Powers. Mr Molotov is seated 
there in the middle of the Eastern European group, with the 
Jugoslavs on his left, the Czechs and Poles on his right. Dr 
Evatt is Mr Byrnes’s neighbour, almost at whispering distance. 
The Belgians and Dutch are physically within the British orbit 
even at the conference table. Very little care indeed is given 
even to appearing to avoid blocs. True, as satellites move within 
the orbits of their suns, they do sometimes deviate from their 
predicted course. But deviations are the exception and not the 
rule. This is not to say that each bloc is necessarily kept together 
or directed by its conductors. It has been said very rightly that 
the bloc of the British Commonwealth and the Americans is 
almost automatically cemented by two Ks—Kinship and King- 
ship. The same may also be argued about the Russian bloc, 
which needs no promptings from Mr Molotov to act in unison. 
The two Ss—Slavdom and Socialism—cement it, whether 
deliberately co-ordinated or not. But the blocs have now become 
so rigid that the few independents, France or Norway, can lead 
only an uncomfortable existence in tight crevices between them. 

This, then, is the mood in which the peacemakers have come 
together. And they are only beginning a long and arduous task. 
The present Conference is dealing only with minor fragments of 
the Peace Settlement terms for satellite countries, and not with 
problems on which peace really depends. Those, however, seem 
constantly to be at the back of ‘the minds of the delegates and 
Foreign Ministers of the twenty-one nations. Yet they are never 
spoken of at the Luxembourg. The atmosphere there is some- 
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what similar to that peculiar air that can sometimes be observed 
around the bed of a gravely ill patient, wnen nobody dares to 
speak about real illness, when doctors suspect cancer, but 
members of the patient’s household discuss tensely his digestion 
or catarrh. 


Realities 


If the doctors assembled at the Luxembourg Palace were to 
begin to speak about the real illnesses and dangers by which 
the post-war world is afflicted, they would not argue so violently 
about procedural irrelevancies. Instead, Mr Byrnes would stand 
up and say to Mr Molotov: “In the course of the war, under 
pressure of military necessities, we agreed to allocate to you a 
wide sphere of influence in Eastern and Central Europe. Now 
that the war has ended—I must frankly admit we cannot help 
having some second thoughts. We are afraid we have yielded 
to you too much. We were not quite clear how you would 
behave in con, zone of influence and whether you would 
encourage Soviet revolutions in countries of your zone. We 
talked vaguely about the need to eradicate fascism and establish 
democracy there; but each of us put a different meaning into 
those formula. We now see you organising the countries of your 
zone on the pattern of your own Soviet system; and we are 


_ certainly afraid that you may attempt to carry that system even 


beyond your zone. This is the grave dispute between us, and 
you need not be surprised that we try to regain ground we had 
yielded to you.” 

Mr Molotov would then thus argue his case: “ Surely 
your second thoughts bode no good for Soviet Russia. I have 
reasons to suspect that you are going to tear up agreements which 
we reached when we were comrades in arms. And indeed at this 
Conference you already appear to be trying to undo our joimt 
decisions on this Conference, reached only a few weeks ago. 
And, above all, I cannot ignore the ominous fact that even now, 
in the second year of peace, you still produce atomic bombs. You 
may not wish to give away to me the secrets of their production. 
You would be acting in a very magnanimous way if you did, 
and I don’t expect such magnanimity ; but why on earth do you 
continue to manufacture them? Against whom are your atom 
bombs going to be used? You need not be surprised if I am 
im a suSpicious mood. Indeed, it seems to me that mankind 
ought to be warned about your doings behind which there may be 
sinister intentions.” But the doctors in the Luxembourg Palace 
prefer not to talk about the; cancer ; and the Conference rooms 
still resound with involved and unreal disputes. 


The Argentine Economy 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 

Turee notable shifts have taken place in the Argentine economy 
during the past ten years. First, and most remarkable, in the 
light of the position in 1935, has been the transformation of 
Argentina from a definitely debtor nation to one which is at 
least well on the way to becoming a net creditor. The second is 
the great increase in the internal debt, due largely to heavy 
military expenditure, coupled with an inflationary tendency caused 
by the large active balance of trade in the last three years. Last, 
but not least, comes the big improvement in the real national 
income of the country, due entirely to increased industrial output. 

Between December, 1941, and December, 1945, Argentina had 
a eee net surplus in her balance of payments every year, 
aS LOLOWS: 


(Milion Pesos) 
1941 1942 1943 I 1945 
Exports and receipts.... 2,003 21705 2326 2518 2,727 
imports and payments.. 1,523 1602 1227 41,517 1,552 
Net supladis 25435 5.504% 480 503 «(1099 «61,092 ~—Ss11,175 


Five Years Total, 4.3449=U.S.$ 1-05 billions. 
Thus the gold and foreign exchange held by the Central Bank 
increased from 1,542 million pesos in 1935 to 4,673 million pesos 
in 1945. At the latter date, with the addition of over 1,000 
million pesos of foreign exchange from the Commercial Banks, 
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million pesos against 1945 exports at 2,296 million. Since ey, 
prices have now risen substantially, Argentina could probaiy 
still pay for this volume of intports, and remain in surplus 
imternational account, at least during 1947. In fact, Arges 
has never been in a stronger position vis-a-vis the outside world 


The Internal Situation 


In the last 10 years prosperity has risen steadily. Sing 
1935 the peso value of the, national income has _increagj 
from 7,160 millions to 15,060 millions in 1945. After 
adjustment for the rise in prices during the period, the 194s 
figure works out at almost exactly 10,000 millions. The prodyg 
per head of the population in the same period has risen frm 
587 pesos to 720 pesOs or about 22 per cent at 1935 prices. Thy 
rise has been largely due to an increase in industria) output. Ty 
agricultural product adjusted to 1935 prices remained virtuh 
constamt at 2,020 maillions in 1935 and at 2,180 million pesos 4 
2,660 mullion pesos in 1945. In 1935, agriculture produced 4 
per cent of the national income, and in 1945, 22 per cent, whi 
the. share of industrial production rose from 21 per cent wo 4 
per cent. This long term trend in the Argentine economy wij 
obviously have important effects. On the one hand, the counn 
is now less dependemt on imported industrial products, but 
the other, it is still sufficiently dependent on agricultural expon 
to mean that a policy of protecting nascent industries by hip 
tariffs might have a serious effect om the competitive position q 
its main exports. But taken as a whole, the shift toward indusn 
in Argentina should increase stability. 

Internally, however, Argentina has either been less lucky « 
less businesslike, Even before the war she had a regular annul 


imernal borrowing programme to cover public works and tk 
normal budget deficit, but it was not until 1942 that the defict 
re ar oe ~ mereased expenditure « 
armed forces. During st four years the budgets hax 
been as follows: ar 
(Million Pesos) 

1942 1943 1944 1% 
Expenditure sack cenimand eisdights meen ten 1526 1761 2411 2 
ROCEIDES 05 ono ns apie crcbcigmns ane 957 971 1299 = 135 
See acite nc tenth 569 790 «11121 
Fotal deficit first four years .... one . a 3965 


These deficits have been covered by internal borrowing. Ti 
Central Government debt rose from 6,215 millions in June, 194, 
to over 10,000 by December 31st, 1945. Roughly 2,000 millim 
of this increase was on short-term notes or bills. Had thert 
been no export surplus, the position might therefore have remaine 
fairly constant, with internal savings mopped up through tk 
borrowing programme. But with a net export surplus of neatly 
4,000 million in the past 4 yeats there has been a considerable 
inflation, The amount of money more than doubled from Decem- 
ber, 1941, to May, 1946 Current accounts in banks at th 
former date were 2,060 million pesos and 4,513 at the lamer. 
Currency in circulation increased from 1,233 million pesos w 
ae in the same period. 

e velocity of circulation is also increasing, and in the pas 
twelve months clearings rose 25 per cent, whilst current accousls 
only rose 15 per cent. 

Had Argentina covered more of the budget deficit by taxatics 
and absorbed purchasing power by additional borrowing, the 
present situation would be healthy, but in fact taxes have remained 
at a ridiculously low level and the country may now have to fae 
a _ inflationary spiral. 

n spite of this inflation of the supply of money, prices remained 
relatively stable through 1943, when the ped ara index 
had risen only 26 per cent against 1935. At the beginning 


jonary 
also. And if it deliberately raises stable and vital price: 
such as meat and bread, it will certainly fail in its present cat- 
paign against the high cost of living and will almost certainly bt 
orced to grant wage increases all round. It does not appear % 
aver eeapeerer ante ea geners 
er at 
future date which will be painful. . gr: 
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he Greek Economy—IV 





The ‘Way -to Recovery 


[BY OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN ATHENS] 


Sing ue Hellenic traveller who in the thirties pursued his pilgrimage 
ICTease4 » Delphi or Knossos, or retraced the course of St. Paul’s jour- 
Afte zys, was always impressed, if he could turn from the study of 
he 194. ntiquities to more mundane matters, by the picturesque squalor 
Produg nd primitive condition of the Greek peasants and islanders. Th: 


raveller today would find the same conditions, only much worse 


8. Thi ver six years of war. He would be struck most forcibly by 
i. Te he vast amount of reconstruction necessary, and by the apparent 
virtualy inability of anyone to get anything done. Yet, there seems no 
E803 inherent reason why Greece should not only rapidly regain its 
uced 2 pre-war standard but rise far above it; nor why seven million 
> While reeks should be compelled to live on a knife-edge of insecurity, 
it to a ich leads so many of its younger men to favour emigration 
my wil 9 America or Australia. 

country It is, however, easy enough for the outsider to criticise and to 
but a ell the Greeks what should be done. It is less easy to overcome 
expons hat seems to be a triple hurdle—Mediterranean temperament, 
Dy high ck of finance and preoccupation with politics. And so, most 
uon a people who go to Greece to advise the Greeks on their recon- 
ndustry truction problems fall in love with the country, but confess 

hemselves defeated by one, or all three, of these factors. 

icky cr Politics is easily the most formidable obstacle. Political stability, 
annul both ‘at home and abroad, is essential for economic recovery. 
nd th he rapid turnover in Governments since liberation has prevented 
deficit any continuity of economic policy. Today the first elected 
ure © overnment since 1936 is in power, but, owing to the misguided 
shave abstention of the Left, it cannot claim to be representative, and 


here is little prospect, under existing circumstances, of broaden- 
ing the basis of Government. Everyone expects that the plebiscite 
ill result in a victory for the Monarchists ; for even if there is 
10 “ rigging ” of votes, many people will vote for the King through 
ear of the Communists, Nobody expects that the return of King 
eorge will solve aayening—<uce, perhaps, in some small degree 
he housing problem in Mayfair. 
Greece 1s highly sensitive to the inrernational climate. The 
reeks are anxious not to be “ balkanised”; they are equally 
nxious not to be used as a pawn in the Mediterranean chessboard. 
Fear of “ incidents” on the Northern frontier and of Communist 
uvities in the mountains of Thessaly have resulted in the main- 
tenance of an army and gendarmerie far beyond what the country 
n support in terms of either money or manpower, 
Even if the political atmosphere could be clarified, there would 
be no easy road to recovery. A programme can easily be drawn 
p, but not so easily put into operation. The seven essential 
points for the Greeks are: (1) to establish confidence in the 
urrency, (2) to introduce price control and rationing, (3) to get 
roads, railways and harbours in working order, (4) to build houses 
tor the homeless, (5) to stimulate industrial activity, (6) to assist 


£7 SSERE 


eEeES: 


Red ee 


me agricultural producers, and (7) to give some sigas of a determina- 
ee uon to work out their own salvation. 

Increased confidence in the currency would automatically 
xatiea result from a relaxation of political tension and from a resumption 
g, the ot production, so that people would spend their paper drachmac 
ined on goods and not on gold. Until there are plenty of com- 


E 


it would be difficult to introduce a rationing scheme 
that would not be evaded, and to fix prices that would not be 


rained exceeded. Schemes for rationing certain basic foods, such as 
index bread and oil, have worked reasonably well; but prices of un- 
ng of tationed foods and goods have been exorbitant, because of low 
This purchasing power and difficulties in distribution. This, and not 
tural the fact that there is plenty of everything, is the reason for the 
Wal. apparent profusion in the shops of Athens. 

cent. disappearance of Unrra will create a vacuum which must 
n the be filled. From a relief poine of view, it should be allowed to 
ed ai Continue at jeast until the 1947 harvest has been collected ; and 


ts work of rehabilitation has barely begun. From a social and 
point of view, its withdrawal will be wagic. Even if 
ikon and Agri isation takes over Unrra’s re- 
tation functions, it will still be necessary to set up some 
. oe to arrange for rea! Towels and to see that t pplies 
y distributed, 
Any extension of bulk purchase by the State would be opposed 
merchanrs, 


: 


by the 
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that the individualistic Greek temperament is unsuited for ex- 
periments in public ownership. Whatever truth there may be 
im this, it is certaih that laigser-faire under present conditions 
would mean anarchy, and that some form of control and plan- 
ning of the economic system must be maintained. 

Many examples of the effects of lack of control are cited by 
Greeks. Tobacco producers complain that the merchants used 
a Government loan not to buy tobacco crops but to speculate 
in gold. According to one report, cotton thread manufacturers 
asked the Price Regulation Committee to fix a price of 68,000 
drachmae per packet of 3} okes. After investigation the Com- 
mittee decided that 39,000 drachmae would be a reasonable sum 
allowing an ample profit. The manufacturers refused this and 
appealed to the Minister of Supply, who sanctioned the original 
claim for 68,000 drachmae. Again, it is alleged that the cost 
of unloading supplies at the Piraeus is trebled by the high 
charges of the freight boat owners who, because of the lack of 
cranes and the damaged state of the port, have a monopoly of 
the transport of goods from ship to shore, These instances, 
which could no doubt be multiplied, give some idea of the 
influence of the middleman in Greek economy. Agricultura! 
producers are, for the most part, organised in co-operatives, and 
this is one of the healthiest trends of the present time. By 
contrast, consumers’ co-operatives are barely in their infancy, 
and there is scope for their development. 


Communications Needed 


The most pressing need in Greece is to restore communications 
and transport. Unrra has helped to repair certain railway lines 
but little has been done about the ports or roads, and the Govern- 
ment would be well advised to place a three- to five-year contract 
with a British or American engineering firm to put them in order. 
The housing problem is no less pressing. Immediate shelier is 
needed this winter for thousands of burned-our villagers. 
Many other construction projects could be launched. Lack 
of fuel is an obstacle to industrial recovery, and hydro-electric 
schemes, now on paper, could be put into effect. While much of 
the soil is uncultivable (55 per cent of the country’s total area 
is Classified as “barren”), the great Drama plain in Eastern 
Macedonia and the Peloponnese could be made more fertile by 
large-scale irrigation. “Given water,” an American FAO expert 
recently remarked, “Greece could become the California of 
Europe.” There are many untapped mineral deposits, and a 
geological survey should be undertaken to see how far reserves 
of lignite, iron ores, magnesite, chrome and lead could be ex- 
ploited. Afforestation is another possibility. 

Many of these projects are long-term and will require a vast 
amount of capital. The International Reconstruction Bank is 
being and will no doubt help with credits. But this 
will not necessarily meet the short-term problem. Action taken 
during the next few critical months may be decisive for Greece’s 
economic future. For the immediate needs the state might float 
a loan or try to run a public lottery ; it cannot go on borrowing 
from the Bank of Greece indefinitely. And, as indicated in a 
previous article, far too much manpower is engaged on non- 
productive employment, and it is urgent to reduce administrative 
costs and transfer workers to activities which will increase the 
national income. A start should be made with reform of the 
civil service, and the British Government might well send out a 
Mission to advise on raising the salaries and standards of the 
Greek service. 

Industrial recovery has been slow, but output is now said to 
be over 50 per cent of prewar, compared with 37 per cent in April. 
Industrialists’ main requirements, apart frem confidence, are more 
and cheaper transport, fuel, raw materials, machinery spares, 
and easier credit. A further factor may be added—better indus- 
trial relations. Some of the younger employers are alive to the 
importance of industrial welfare, put far too many would regard 
it as spoonfeeding and the idea of joint qeptueran committees as 
dangerous encouragement to the Reds. International Labour 
Office might well take a hand in encouraging a more modern 
attitude and in promoting schemes for social insurance and train- 
ing and technical education. The Government's. action in sup- 
pressing the Confederation of Labour’s executive is hardly likely 
to usher in an era of iodo harmony or make for co-operation 
in nauiongl effort of TuUcuon : 

fa sm, reece a iie poten fo ery, which seems 
to. be frustrated at every turn by sectional gpa 
It is little wonder that many people, including some British, 
should be openly saying that what rhe country wants is a dictator 
who will cut through political tangles and get something done. 
Greece céftainly needs firm statesmanship in the stormy peric 
ahead. But what it needs is not a fascist, but 2 democratic sabi- 
tion, not a Metaxas, but a Venizelos. 
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Measuring Inflation man 


pee ee is one of those distracted words, like co- 

ordination, to which the ordinary man turns when he fee's 
that there is something wrong somewhere: it implies malaise in 
the movement of prices. Normally, although not invariably, 
inflation is associated with a general rise in prices. But when 
prices rise, they do not, as a rule, rise equally: the structure 
of prices is distorted, and it is this distortion that is responsible 
for much of the social stress and strain characteristic of a period 
of inflation. Even when the general increase in prices has 
ceased, some of the anomalies that have crept into price- 
relationships are sure to survive and trouble the years of re- 
adjustment that follow. 

The very fact that it is possible to speak of price anomalies 
means that there are also normal relationships between prices 
that tend to be re-established once disturbed ; there is, so io 
speak, a certain inertia in the price structure. If this is so, there 
ought also to be some yardstick that can be applied, once prices 
are on the move, as a measure of the all-round increase in prices 
to be expected if no further inflation takes place: a thermometer 
of what might be called “ inflation-to-date.” Experience sug- 
gests that the best such yardstick or thermometer is the change 
in money-wages. It is. generally a safe assumption that prices 
and wages will not move far out of line with one another and 
that wages will prove less volatile than prices. There are occa- 
sions when changes in wages initiate rather than follow the move- 
ment in prices; ina rapid inflation they may leapfrog one another 
with equal volatility. But in a relatively gradual inflation such 
2s has occurred in Britain during the course of two wars, changes 
in wages have succeeded and consvlidated changes in prices. 

If there were to be no further inflation. of money-incomes in 
Britain. and in particular no further general rise in wages, the 
increase in prices and the increase in wages would approximate 
to cach other. But there are many ways of measuring changes in 
wages and each gives a different result. Compare, for example, 
the following figures, which show how the result varies with the 
method of measurement :— 


TasLle I—IncrREASES IN Pay BY VaRIOUS METHODS OF MEASUREMENT 


us* UK 
1940-44 1938-1945 
; %o % 
Reta), peqraoe, «ities. sien. cai lehtages . atais 104 64 
Average weekly earnings .......0603.0+--45 63 80 
Average hourly earnings........«<+.<0s.++. 47 76 
Average straight time hourly earnings....... 41 


Seta NG es sas a 0 sk cans 5000s be 30 


50+ 

* As calculated by K, B. Williams of the Federal Reserve Board: 
agricultural workers are excluded. 

+t Increase to April, 1946, 59 per cent. 


~ Of the five possible yardsticks, the last is most directly related 
to wage-costs and so to prices. Since 1938 the rise in wage-rates 
in Britain has been 60 per cent. If no further increase takes 
predipre Bette cra athe em reg oP err , there should 

an eventu | various price-levels towards 
a. average increae of about 60 Pet cent If, as seems more 





from what it was in 1938. re are plenty. of indications 
In most industries it is lower, and that in the change-over io 
lost or obscured. ‘The rise in’ costs “and :pri¢és, thereforc, 
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has temporarily outdistanced the rise in wages. In time, to. me OY 139. 
ever, the experience of the past eight years should show son — 
dividend in greater efficiency and lower costs, so that th film P 


rise in money-wages need not be carried forward into higiy We si , 
x i reflect | 

A second cause of divergence between wages and prices li; tions in 
in the policy adopted by the Government. As will be seen fr to pric 
Table Il, while wages have risen by 60 per cent, the cost ¢ subsidi 


living has risen by only 30 per cent. Since it is part of goven. quality 
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ment policy to stabilise the cost of living, it is most unlike 
that this divergence will be corrected by an increase of ov 
20 per cent in the cost of living, nor could such an incres: 
take place without giving .a fresh impulse to demands for 
creased ~wages. The margin between the rise in the ce: 
of living and in wage-rates is partly a reflection of heavy govet- 
ment subsidies, now amounting to over £350 million per annum, 
to food and clothing. The effect of these. subsidies is similar» 
that of a 10 per cent subsidy to wages, except that they at 
by no means designed as a bonus for greater effort ; the: 
removal would have results not easily distinguishable from: 
general cut in wages. But no government, least of all the preset: 
one, will'be in a hurry to take action that might be representei 


as Cutting real wages, and cutting them in a way that woul 
hit the poorer workers hardest. It is not unlikely, therefore, 
that the present margin between wages and the cost of livix 
ea BORE Pou Oaearenal PS P.LeONIG fea 20 the wr 
earner, at the expense, initially at all-eyents, of the taxpayer. 
eRe eenat ny atencanbenitaly mictiningly mide 
heavily wei with and the cost of food is largely 


measure oe ae: It is ver 
food, 
import prices. But for most consumers, food bi 
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rise indicated by the White Paper calculations is 36 per cent 
up to 1945, compared with an increase of only 21 per cent in 
the Ministry of Labour’s index. 

One of the main changes since 1938 has been in the relation- 
ships between export and import prices, wholesale prices, and 
retail prices. The change in prices becomes progressively more 
violent the further they are removed from the final consume; 
in Britain. It will be seen from Table III that while food 
imports doubled in price, the rise in wholesale prices was 63 
per cent and in retail prices only 20 per cent. In textile manu- 
factures a similar change has occurred. Export prices have risen 
by 139 per cent, wholesale prices (including the cost of raw and 
semi-manufactured products) by about 98 per cent, and the 
retail price of clothing by 66 fer cent. In metals there has 
been a rise of 81 per cent in the price of exports and only 
47.5 per cent in wholesale prices. Some of these changes merely 
reflect the rigidity of distributive margins in relation to fiuctua- 
tions in the price of ‘staple commodities ; some of them are due 
to price control in the home market or to the use of government 
subsidies ; some are purely technical and conceal changes in 
guality that offset the movement of prices. The rise in wholesale 
prices relatively to retail is a normal feature of an inflationary 
period and is mainly a reflection of the rise in primary com- 
modities in relation to finished manufactures. The violent rise 
in the price of exports and imports, natural in a sellers’ market, 
will no doubt be sharply reversed as soon as the see-saw tilts 
the other way. For the present, the exchange of exports against 
imports is taking place on terms 6 per cent less favourable to 
Britain than in 1938. But this is largely due to higher freights, 
which enter into import but not export prices. It remains to be 
seen whether the change will continue. The passing of the criss 
in food and raw materials would reverse it ; so would a slump 
in the United States ;. but the pressure to export will tell in 
the other direction. old dilemmas are raising their heads 


again: that Britain can buy. cheaply when there is unemployment 
and must pay more when there is not; that exports can be 
increased only if export prices are kept down, and that pro- 
duction for export can be increased only if the export industries 




















‘And I appoint...” 


Many thousands of people have nominated 
the Westminster Bank as their Executor, and 
their numbers are increasing day by day. 






These men and women have given very care- 
fu) consideration to this most important sub- 
ject, and have decided that the advantages of 
appointing a Corporate Executor enable them 
to rest content that, their wishes will be faith- 
fully and efficiently carried out. 

Should you not take the same step now? 


The Bank has Trustee branches at 63 Piccadilly, 
W.1,. Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Bournemouth, where experienced. staffs are 
available to discuss your own particular prob- 
lem—the local Branch Manager will also be 
pleased to institute inquiries on your behalf. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Trustee Department 
53. Threadneedle Street, London, E,C.2 
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expand, which in turn involves increasing wages, costs and prices 
in those industries. 

How has the change in prices in Britain compared with the 
change elsewhere? The United States provides a useful 
standard of comparison and the main figures are shown in 
Tables II and III. In all comparisons it is important to remem- 
ber that between 1938 and April, 1946, sterling depreciated 
against the dollar by 17.5 per cent. This is in broad corre- 
spondence with the movement in wage-rates, which have risen 
by 60 per cent in Great Britain and by perhaps 40 per cent in 
the United States. Setting the more rapid increase in efficiency 
in the United States against the more rapid increase in wages ip 
recent months, current exchange rates may prove to be not 
badly out of line with the general movement of prices in both 
countries, 

* 


A comparison of wholesale prices, taking into account a depre- 
ciation of, say, 174 per cent in the value of sterling, brings out 
very strikingly some of the main divergences. The cost of fuel, 
as would be expected, has risen by much more than the averag= 
in Great Britain, and in America by much less than the average. 
On the other hand, food has risen by less than the average i2 
Britain and by more than the average in the United States. 
Manufactured articles and textiles show a similar trend in both 
countries, but Britain has been rather more successful in keep‘ng 
down the price of building materials. 

A comparison of retail prices shows similar results. Britain 
has been much more successful in limiting the rise in the price 
of food and clothing but much less successful in dealing with 
fuel. The net result has been an advance in real wage-rates ‘n 
Britain but only a slight rise in the United States. In the United 
States, however, the change in wage-rates has played a relatively 
minor part in increasing the real income of labour ; longer hours, 
greater employment, and a larger number of well-paid jobs have 
all contributed. In Great Britain, although all of these have 
been of importance, the main factor at work has been govern- 
ment policy to pin the cost of living while wage-rates and costs 
increased. 


. 
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; Dee we a 
The demands of the war years have greatly altered the relative 
importance of the exports of Cyprus. Whereas copper, carobs and asbestos 
formerly headed the list, recent trade figures show that exports of wines 
and spirits, buttons, potatoes and tobacco have greatly increased, while 
those of copper and ashestes have diminished. 

; As conditions return to normal throughout the world, fresh demands 
may well cause other changes in the relative importance of the Island's 
industries. Modern commercial development calls for careful and con- 
tinuous study of local market conditions. Full and up-to-date informatica, 
hacked by an intimate knowledge of the Island, is available to merchants 
and manufacturers interested in trade with Cyprus. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
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There is one feature of the movement in prices over the past 
eight years that escapes this analysis, which is perhaps the most 
significant of all. When a country sets out, as Germany set out 
in the early days of Schacht, to stabilise prices in face of mount- 
ing government expenditures, a divergence generally appears 
between the prices of essentials and the prices of “ luxuries ’—a 
term which in this context includes many of the conventional 
necessities of a reasonable standard of life. This is a 
phenomenon quite distinct from the growth of black markets, 
and represents an effort on the part of the authorities to see 
to it that everyone gets his “ iron rations” at a fair and steady 
price, and that there remains on the market a sufficiency of high- 
priced extras to provide an inducement to continued exertion. 
In some countries, the luxuries sell at fabulous prices in relation 
to the necessities of life ; in Britain they have risen to three to 
four times the normal price, while rationed goods fetch only 
20-30 per cent more, or, in the case of some utility products, up 
to 100 per cent more. The spread between the two sets »f 
prices is, under certain circumstances, a useful indication of 
inflate pressure: there can be no doubt, for example, that 
a narrowing of the spread in the near future would be a sign of 
greater stability. At present the average consumer, especially 
if he is without family responsibilities, does mot find in the goods 
available for purchase at present prices a sufficient incentive to 


Shortage 


has made another upward bound—in 
the United Srates from 71.11 cents to 90.50 cents and in 
London from 44d. to $53d. per fine ounce. Last week 
price paid by the US Treasury for newly-mined domestic 
silver from 71.11 cents to 90.50 cents per fine ounce. This 
same bill makes US Treasury silver available for industrial 
uses at the same figure of 90.50 cents. Immediately following 
ihe enactment of this legislation the resuscitated Office of Prics 


one SS ane arid Ss te US. 2 y (chat is silve: 
which was met required as ogeiast silver certificates) 
could be made available to US industry for “ approved ® par- 
peses. During the war this meant cesential war 1 . 
peses, but afeer the end of the war the Act could be so inier- 
preted as to prowide the jewellery trades and other non-essential 
users of silver in the United States with supplies of Treasury 
metal. The Act was not renewed, and the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee announced’on December 20th, 1945; that 
it would discontwruc further consideration of the reacwal bill 
umtil 1946. The silver Senatars, it should be added, are - 
fully represented en this committee. The result of the ies 
on Decemoer 31, 1945, of the power of the US Treasury to 
diready prevailing 


quoted for both domacesic and amposted: ailwer... A black 
in silver developed and in the first months of this year the 
quotation of 71.11 cents became increasingly artificial. 

Afser the scarcity had Seen ‘allowed so Aevelop for about 
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extra effort: the goods in stock are the high-priced goods whi 
consumers are inclined to regard more and more as high in Price 
and oo oe food agar eomen A reduction in 
price of those —and the increase in supply thar y; 
permit it—is thus desirable not only as a si that inate 
distortions are disappearing but also in order to restore norm, 
incentives. 

The movements in British prices during and after the y, 
may thus be little more than a prudent policy would hy. 
allowed. On the one side, they were large enough to allow tho: 
adjustments that are so much easier to make on the rise: ty 
setting of wage differentials so as to promote speed of moyeme): 
to the industries in need of expansion ; and the tilting of pric. 
so as to make luxuries more expensive and necessities relative) 
cheap. On the other side, the changes in prices were not y 
violent as to let loose an inflationary spiral nor so distorting x 
to call into being a widespread black market. This history i 
controlled inflation, however, has its warnings as well as i; 
lessons. It owes as much to the stability of the British temper. 
ment as to any native skill in and economic manag. 
ment. That skill will have to face its severest tests during they 
early post-war years ; if it fails, temperament will give way » 
temper, and the causal processes of price inflation will then » 
free to destroy the fruits of patience. 


of Silver 


ie 


years for a further increase of the price to $1.29 
move was strongly resisted in the House of Re 
but the silver interests gained useful and 
embodying in their amendment a provision making T 
silver available for the arts at the new price. 


al 


4 


interest 
bargaining and compromise, however, the clause pro- 


viding for the eventual increase in the price of $1.29 wa Ff 
deleted. 


The clause had clearly been put iato the amendmen 
for just this purpose. 

Though this may be coumted as get another victory for th 
US silver bloc, one must Beware of investing these Senaton 
with a power to which evem ¢hey, mith their cohesion and ther 
relative importance in the American political scene, canné 
rightly lay claim. However well e@rganised the bloc may be 
it cannot sway the world price for the metal. In other word 
it could not do so well for silver producers, American and 
mon-Americam, were it mot that its efforts are allied to the really 
basic factors in the worfd silver pesition. The US silver ble 
is winning victories because it is batting on a perfect wicket 
Even without the activities of the representatives of the US 
silver industry it is probable that the world sifver price would 
have risen and will continue to rise in the near future. It musi 
mot be forgetsen that while the sictling price of silver has bea 
raised from 44d. to $530. slightly above the new dollar prict, 
in India silver has for some time past ruled well above a sterling 
equivalent of 60d. 

The silver, positien has been affected by a concurrent tt: 
striction of production caused by the war and ‘by an immenst 
growth in consumption, partly the result of war industrial usts 
of the metal—as éa the ic 3 giainly th 
pesult of a hoarding demand in the East, a demand stimulated 
by monetary inflation and by the dearth of consumer goods. 

_ Production in the past three years, with comparative figures 
fer 1938, was as follows: 


Wornp Suver Propucriex (Qunces) i 
4938 194198 
A, no Ado nnwee sawgh vines 3 7 aa 373 B 
Mada eee eee a tl a 18 -5* M7 Z 
HBCO. . . > Lkaidch Davicah » cde base ‘ ‘ 
ntral and Souih Aamenien, ‘i - . . 86°3 BF $0 at 
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In all countries where compilations are made of industrial 
onsumption of silver, figures have been rising steadily during the 


ae wer years and the intake of silver for the arts and industry was 
a at a high record in 1945. me year the United States 
: bed for these purposes the staggering amount of 140 
a aes ounces ; Britain used 15 million, Mexico 93 and Canada 


6 million ounces. ese figures were, however, swamped by 


e absorption of the Eastern drain for silver—an absorption 


at which defies exact statistical measurement because so much of 
thas: IRRmmgtne silver that went into hoards in India, for example, was coin 
th which disappeared from circulation. The United States con- 
canes ributed to some extent to the satisfaction of this hoarding 
Price demand for silver by Providing silver on special lend-lease terms 
ative to India and Saudi Arabia, a 

Not The history of lend-lease silver deserves more than a passing 
ing 3 mention because it constitutes one of the most potent factors 
ory of in the silver prospect. During the three years in which silver 
as it was provided by the United States on lend-lease terms, a total 
pen. of 410.9 million ounces was so released by the US Treasury, the 
anagr. distribution of which was as follows: 


thes LEND-LEASE SILVER (Mv. Ounces) 

ae British Empire........ 326 - ee ere 5 -4 

eo Netherlands Empire ... 56 -7 ES EST erin, wan 2-6 
Saudi Arabia ......... 18 -9 TE aR 0:7 


The silver made available under lend-lease arrangements must 
in all cases be repaid in kind within five years of the President 
of the United States declaring the “ state of emergency ” to he 
ended. This declaration has not been made yet but it can 


The haatly Be SO er eee ona RN SARS, 28. CARO, be 
tative: postponed beyond signing of, the peace. treaties with the 
es by defeated enemy powers. is means that by the end of 1952, 


and probably by the end of 1951, the world outside the United 
States will have to lay its hands on this vast amount of silver— 
nearly three years’ world production at the recent rate—in order 
to meet its obligations to the United States. It is a 
formidable task, made all the more onerous by the fact that the 
monetary price of silver is already standing at nearly twice the 
the 


figure which obtained when the metal was supplied by 
above all others that dominates the silver prospect. 


Bases tee 


nited States under lend-lease. This is the one factor 


anne : 

y be oal Compensation Award 

words _A bald announcement at the end of last week stated that .the 
1 and Tribunal appointed under the Coal Industry Nationalisation Act 
really to fix the compensation payable for the “ coal industry assets ” had 
r ble awarded the sum of £164,660,000. The Tribunal had been sitting 
vicket. IN private since June 17th, and its only public announcement at 


the end of the closing day was to record the help which they had 
received from both Government and minedwners’ witnesses and 


would counsel, and to praise the high level of candour, the fairness and 
must the clearness and vigour with which the respective cases had been 
; bees presented. The Tribunal, indeed, that the proceedings 
price, provided a model for all inquiries of this nature. Yet it is surely 
erling an odd feature ‘of the proceedings that the Tribunal should have 


felt the need to make any such pronouncement. Had the hearings 
open to the public, the fairness and vigour would have been 
Clear for all to see. 


If, as seems probable, the Coal Tribunal is the forerunner of 


the several compensation boards, its successors should not regard it 

i as model in two important respects. The first is proceeding in 

ulated camera. ‘The second is the unsatisfactory form of the verdict— 

ds. unless, indeed, it is to be followed by a reasoned and detailed 

igures Wdgment. ‘The Tribunal was charged with the task of reaching 

the global compensation ¢ to be paid for the “coal industry 

assets” by a dual esi by deciding what net maintainable 

Tevenue these assets might reasonably be ¢ ed to earn in the 

1945 future if they were not transferred to public ownership, me 
B° , by fixing the number of years’ purchase to be appli 

14 annual figure. It will surely not be denied that there is an 

604 Mportant element of public interest in each of these component 

et Parts of the global award. The estimate of net maintainable 

Tevenue for the industry would provide a ick for measuring 

std he achievements of the Coal Board. It would also show to what 


allowed for future changes in earning power 
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The British Empire is by far the largest silver debtor on lend- 
lease account. India has the largest individual debt, but it is a 
debt which has been underwritten by the Government of the 
United Kingdom. Where is there enough silver to be found ia 
the British Empire to repay these 326.6 million ounces? A 
vast dehoarding movement in India might bring it to light but 
the prospect, given the political and monetary confusion toward 
which India appears to be drifting, suggests that more precious 
metals will disappear into hoards, not that they will be disgorged 
in the foreseeable future. The one visible source of supply 
from which such an amount of silver could be provided would 
be the silver now circulating in coin in most of the countries 
that have been the recipients of lend-lease metal. The receat 
decision of the Government of India to substitute nickel coins 
for subsidiary silver coins of under one rupee may perhaps be 
interpreted as a preparatory move in building up a reserve out 
of which to repay the United States. The silver coinage in 
Britain may be estimated to represent a reserve in the pockets 
of the people amounting to about 240 million ounces. It would 
be no tragedy, except perhaps to those who regard silver as a 
divinely instituted monetary metal (US silver Senators should 
note this), if these coins were ultimately recalled and replaced 
by something cheaper but equally effective. 

As long as the demand for silver for hoarding, for industzy 
and for the arts remains at its present abnormal level it is im- 
possible to see.a recession in the world price. There will be 
greater imtegration of the various prices and the differences that 
ae quotations in Bombay, Mexico, New York and Londoa 

ull tend to disappear. But it is all too likely that the unification 
will take place for the most part by the lower quotations coming 
up to the higher. The London official price of 44d. had to be 
adjusted to the rise in the dollar price and it should be noted 
that the new quotation of 554d. is sufficiently above the Ameri- 
can parity to attract some silver to this mar prices 
will no doubt lead to increased output, but this response will be 
neither direct nor rapid since silver production is incidental to 
the output of other ores—nickel, copper and lead among 
them—and will not respond directly to higher silver prices. 
All in all, therefore, the prospect, even without allowing for 
the task of repaying lend-lease silver in kind, would suggest 
that a prolonged silver shortage is probable. Allowing for those 
repayments, “famine” would be a more appropriate word <3 
describe the prospect. 


Business Notes 


had the industry remained in private ownership—thus giving a 
measure Of its past efficiency and its present need for new capital. 
The second facter in the sum would reveal the Tribunal’s con- 
ception of the appropriate rate of interest to be assumed for the 
coal industry, as distinct from the rate which the Coal Board will 
have to find on the compensation stock issued as the purchase 
price for its assets. 

The total award might be made up of any number of alternative 
possibilities. If the rate assumed was 6 per cent—which is 
another way of saying “if the number of years’ purchase was 163 ” 
—the award would mean that the net maintainable revenue had 
been determined at £9.9 million ; at 5 per cent (20 years’ purchase) 
it would be £8.2 million ; or at 4 per cent (25 years’ purchase} it 
would be £6.6 million. There is no means of telling whether any 
of these alternatives is near the Tribunal’s actual decisions, or 
whether the latter even lay within this sort of range. pre- 
war ascertainments, which were agreed the parties as a basis 
for assisting the Tribunal’s work, showed a range from a credit 
balance of £27.38 million in 1923 to a debit balance of £ 
million in 1928, and a credit balance of £14.09 in 1938. e 
average for the decade 1929-38 was £6.36 million, and for the 
quinquennium 1934-38 £9.57 million ; these figures from the past 
are not necessarily indicative of the future earnings of the industry, 
but assuming that they were relevant the award would correspond 
to 25.9 years’ and 17.2 years’ purchase for the two figures respec- 
tively. Possibly these figures set the broad limits of the award, 
but there is no guarantee that they do. 


* * * 


The Market’s Reception 


These unsatisfactory precedents set by the Coal Tribunal 
have not deterred the Stock Exchange from marking up colliery 
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shares, together with other nationalisation groups like iron and 
steel and even junior home rail stocks... This reaction seems to 
have been based on the view that if the award did not reach 
the better expectations of the owners (it was well below their most 
optimistic guesses), it was certainly not so low as the maximum 
offer credited to the Government by some reports. Judged very 
broadly, the award seems reasonable, with a slight leaning in 
favour of the Government. But as a bull pointer for coal and 
other nationalisation shares, its force seems limited. The figure 
‘itself is not wildly encouraging to the speculator in search of 
liquidation profits. The processes by which it was reached are 
concealed by mystery about net maintainable revenue and the 
rate at which it has been capitalised—factors which would not 
necessarily be applicable directly to other industries on the 
nationalisation list, but which would have some general bearing 
on their prospects for compensation. 

But in the case of coal itself, the global award is only the first 
step in a long process of compensation. The next stage is to 
break it down among the various mining districts—z21 in all. Each 
district will then divide its quota of the global sum between the 
undertakings in the district. - Further, the subsidiary assets—of 
which some will be taken over and some may be taken over at the 
option of either side—have to be sch and valued as a 
separate Operation. Only at the end of this lengthy process. will 
companies receive compensation stock, and this may only be dis- 
tributed or realised under certain conditions—and not at all in 
those cases where the elects to stay in business as, say, 
an investment trust. Again, the full implications of Clause 23 
of the Act, which is intended to safeguard the position of prior 
classes of capital bearing a high rate of interest dr dividend, have 
yet to be worked out—particularly for the equity shares. _ 

In the circumstances, the market’s relatively favourable reception 
to the award seems to have. struck the right. mote of cautious 
optimism and mild relief. It leaves a lot of unknowns, but dis- 
poses of the major cause of uncertainty. But the Tribunal—or 
the Minister on their behalf—will have to explain the detailed 
stages of the-multiplication sum by which the award was reached 
if the public interest is to be fully served. . 


* * ~*~ 


Will Dollars be Short ? 


The Economic fournal publishes in its June quarterly issue 
the last work of the late Lord. Keynes. It is an essay—somewhat 
impressionistic for. all the. statistical. material with which it is 
reinforced—on the future balance of payments of the United 
States. In preparing this brief (with the assistance of Mr. David 
McCurrach, a member of the UK Treasury delegation in Washing- 
ton during the course of the loan negotiations) Lord Keynes was 
intent on dissipating the widely prevailing-view that the US dollar 
was bound to be a currency in chronic short supply and that 
accordingly the whole economic edifice that was being planned 
atcound the Bretton Woods agreements, ‘the Anglo-American 
financial agreement and the International Trade Organisation pro- 
posals was built upon sand and would collapse at the first onset 
of depression. The author of the essay, therefore, is Keynes the 
propagandist and advocate rather than the wholly objective. com- 
mentator—though he could be most constructive and discerning 
when he donned the mantle of the prophet and, untrammeled by 
undue regard forthe past, allowed his intuition free play. He 
did so in this essay and all will wish his thesis, that the dollar 
will not be dangerously scarce in the course of. the next five or 
ten years, complete verification at the hands of history. 

_ Lord Keynes an impressive array. of factual material 
in support of his case. In the first place he did well to stress. that, 
contrary to widely prevalent belief, the US balance of payments 
OA. current transactions was very close to equilibrium in the years 
1930.t0 1938 and that the pressure of the dollar on other currencies 
was very largely the product of capital movements—an experience 
which, with the help of. the, Bretton Woods plans, need not be 
repeated. Much of the subsequent argument. is taken up. with 
showing that, the course of the war, the United. States 
became on balance a on international account and that,never 
‘has the rest of the world had. such large. holdings of short term 
dollar investments—in eats 4 billion, apart. froin 
$4. billion of earmarked. gold. and . billion of _ marketable 
securities, making a total of $25. billion. . ing to the. futur: 
Lord Keynes points to the projected US foreign loan programme 
of $14} billion, to the prospect of Reavy invisible imports (specially 
in the shape of tourist expenditure abroad) and to the fact that the 
United States is becoming a very high ‘tost‘and’high wage country 
as of his. brief for, betittling the danger. ofa dollar shortage. 


¢ conjectures are reinforced in some and typically 
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Keynesian passages in which the author points to the fundamen 
forces always at work in restoring any disturbed equilibriy, 
and contemporary economists “ that the classical teach; 


embodied some permanent truths of great significance which ne 


are liable today to overlook because we associate them with oth. 
doctrines we cannot now accept without much Qualification” 
Admittedly, higher tariffs and subsidies could retard and Negatie 
the classical medicine ; but was it not the American administra, 
which devised and launched the Proposals for Consideration by a 
International Conference on Trade and Employment? 

writes Lord Keynes, are sincere proposals directed toward Creating 
a system in which the classical medicine will work. “It shows” 
he continues, “ how much modernist stuff, Zone wrong and tum; 
sour and silly, is circulating in our system .. . that we shoul 
have given so doubtful a welcome to this magnificent objeciy. 
approach which a few years ago we should have regarded ; 
offering incredible promise of a better scheme of things.” L»,; 
Keynes’ last word is an urge to act on the optimistic hypothaj 


based on trying to look ahead further than any one can see.” (y 
may quarrel with the selective choice of the statistics brought » 
to fight Lord Keynes’ case ; but it is less easy to quarrel with th 
philosophy of this last exhortation. 


he ® ® 


New Issue Results 


Last week’s episode in which the results of the Birmingham 
2} per cent conversion loan. were withheld from the public wi 
quickly closed by the announcement of the results by the Bank 
of England on behalf of the Birmingham Corporation, though nx 
before suggestions had been made that silence was the Bank 
responsibility, and that it wished to hide the result. The matt 
is now closed, though local-feeling seems to have been somewhi 
wounded by the result, by whi 


eae ote etree ese sem Chancellor’ 
policy ‘orcing-all trustee borrowing into the 2} per cent mould 
Deep silence still prevails in Canberra 


lication of new issue results seems, indeed, to be one of the few 
investment questions which has been left out of the main‘ stream 
of reform which hag flowed through the City and Westminst 
during ‘the last twemty years. The Stock Exchange authorities 
have indeed ensured that when an issue is reported to be over- 
subscribed it has in fact been over-subscribed—thus ruling w 
the possibility that dealings might open on an equivocal bass. 
But on details of allotment and. under-subscription, practice is by 
no means uniform. It would surely not be impossible for th 
various authorities concerned to frame some general principls 
which should apply to the publication of new issue results. 


* ; * * 


Oil Duty to Go . 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced last week thi 
he proposes in the ‘next et to témove the rd. per gallon 
import duty on heavy fuel “and ‘gas oils. A clear hint of this 
intention was given by Mr Dalton ‘in the Finance Bill debat 
in June, when he put répeal of the duty on “‘a short list of 
possibles” for next year. And Mr Shinwell’s references to tht 
matter in the coal debate a fortnight ago suggested that onl 
Revenue arrangements were holding up the abolition of t 
duty. In the meantime, the Exchequer will pay a subsidy of {! 
per ton to consumers of these oils in the United Kingdom. Th 
procedure’ for Paving the subsidy and the grades of oil to whicl 
it_will apply will ‘be announced later, ; 

In the earlier debate on the oil duty, a number of instancs 
were given where a change from coal to oil firing had been div 
couraged by the id. a gallon charge. It was originally conceived 
as a protective measure to assist coal; now. it is to be taken off 
to assist coal in the very different sense of reducing the d 

for it. Mr Dalton anticipates that the arrangement will afford 
ageneriatae relief against.the high operating,.costs of oil-fired 
plant and. will. encourage conversion from coal: to oil to 
maximum. extent, Such conversions, of course, are mot limit 


solely by cost factors ; in, addition, the necessary equipment will 


on the result of th 
Australian 23 percent conversion issue—apart from the lacom i 
word satisfactory.” At home, there have. been some receat F 
issues of keen market interest where, no indication of the resuls F 
or of the basis of allouments has been given, while in others—lik } 
Odeon Properties—the most detailed particulars were given. Pub | 
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take time to produce and to instal, The decision seems to have 
been rushed through im the hope of getting the maximum relief 
upon coal supplies during the coming winter. Mr Shinwell’s coal 
budget of a fortnight ago took account of the use of 2 million 
tons of fuel oil to save 3 million tons of coal, and apparently 
another million tons of coal is to be saved by the use of gas 
cil for coal gas enrichment. The Minister has described the 
substitution of fuel oil for coal as a “ bagatelle,” but on his razor- 
edged calculations of the coal situation, fuel oil will make a 
crucially important contribution at the margin 

The problem now arises to get the quickest and widest conver- 
sion 10 coal-burning plants to oil-firing. The Ministry of Fuel 
and Power is giving encouragement and assistance. Consultation 
and review of industrial plants is proceeding at high pressure, 
particularly to help the coal situation as much as possible next 
winter. Conceivably this scheme need not have been left so late 
but for the delay in obtaining the American loan—for oil hinges 
on dollars. But it will need very high speed indeed to hit Mr 
Shinwell’s target for the replacement of ccal by oil this. winter. 


* * * 


Reconversion Progress 


Now that employment in manufactures for the home market 
is back to the pre-war level, the consumer will naturally hope that 
a corresponding improvement in the supply of goods is on the 
way. It is obvious, however, that the increased output will mainly 
take the form of capital goods as two-thirds of the additionai 
employment on home market orders over the past year has been 
in the war-expanded metal, engineering and chemical industries. 
Even the capital goods, to judge from what has happened in the 
building industry, may be slow in coming. At the end of June, 
although there were 100,000 permanent houses under construction, 
the rate of completion was no more than 3,000 per month. In 
other industries the same tendency must be at work for the first 
fruits of reconversion to be absorbed into stocks and work-in- 
progress. 

In some directions, however, there have been quite spectacular 
increases in supplies of consumer goods. The output of utility 
furniture has quadrupled in a year ; in May 400,000 utility chairs 
were produced and the rate is still increasing rapidly. The output 
of most electric appliances has risen by leaps and bounds and is 
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well above the pre-war level. Hollow-ware for the home market 
has doubled over the past year. About half as many passenger 
cars are being supplied as in 1935, and more commercial vehicles 
and motor cycles. Even in textiles, thanks to the falling-off in 
service orders, there is evidence of a large improvement both in 
the 50 per cent increase in employment on home market orders 
over the past year and in the similar increase in woven cloth. 

In other directions there has been little or no improvement. 
The supply of pottery is, if anything, lower than a year ago. The 
imcrease in supplies of footwear does little more than keep pace 
with the increase in the civilian population due to demobilisation. 
Towels and tea towels are no higher than last year. Linoleum is 
increasing at a very slow pace, and supplies are at only one-third 
of the pre-war level. The general impression left by the latest 
figures, therefore, is one of irregular progress, mainly in durable 
goods and metal products. 


* * * 


Trade Recovery in the Second Quarter 


The Board of Trade’s revaluations of imports and exports at 
1938 prices show that the volume of retained imports into the 
UK in the second quarter of 1946 was 69 per cent of the 1938 
level and the volume of exports 98 per cent. Over the past year 
the volume of imports has more or less stood still ; it was actually 
less in the first half of 1946 than in the first half of 1945. The 
volume of exports, on the other hand, has more than doubled ; 
exports of manufactured articles have risen by 150 per cent in a 
year and doubled in the six months between the last quarter of 
1945 and the second quarter of 1946. 

The changes since 1938 show a wide divergence of movement. 
In the second quarter of 1946 five groups of imports were higher 
than in 1938: tobacco by 39 per cent, iron ore and scrap by 15 per 
cent, undressed hides and skins by 47 per cent, rubber by 115 per 
cent, and oils and fats (mainly petroleum) by 7 per cent. On the 
other hand, five groups were less than 10 per cent of 1938: animal 
feeding stuffs, silk and artificial silk waste, pottery and glass, silk 
and artificial silk yarns and manufactures, and apparel. On the 
export side, all but seven groups of manufactured exports had 
reached at least 90 per cent of 1938, and of those seven, three were 
textiles. The seven laggards were: coke, manufactures of wood 
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and timber, oils and fats, Jeather, and manufactures of cotton, 
woollen and other textile materials (excluding artificial silk). Ex- 
cluding exports of minor importance, Britain’s traditional exports, 
coal and cotton, were at the bottom of the list with 13 and 41 per 
cemt respectively of 1938. Textiles as a group were only 68 per 
cemt, while metals were 133 per cent and chemicals 160 per cent 
of the 1938 volume. 

Comparison with the previous quarters shows that the expansion 
im exports is now confined entirely to manufactured goods. In 
some directions, there are signs of a slowing-down ; both cotton 
and woollen manufactures were below the level of the first quarter, 
and so, 100, were chemicals, although this is obviously only a 
temporary reaction. In the metals and other groups, the expan- 
sion has been rapid and contmuous. Imports seem set for a 
steady increase im continuation of the trend since the last quarter 
of 1945, the rise in imports of raw materials being particularly 
marked. 

It is obvious from the figures of employment on export orders, 
which show an increase of over 30 per cent above pre-war, that 2 
further large increase im exports im the third quarter is already 
assured ; m to lacks of ely that exports wl Conti has 
lately begun to slacken off, it is likely that exports 
cerpack whe Vehuone Gt teapots Bor af least anntigs a monte 
i wr - semen tee limiting im- 
ports indefinitely to 7o per cent of pre-war, a much larger 
imcrease will be necessary than has occurred hitherto. It will be 
interesting to see whether exports can be doubled before imports 
recover to their pre-war level. 


x * * 


Steel Price Comparisons 


It is always dificult to obtaim exactly comparable price quota- 
Saeco, fesks Giitenanescoumaneies atidvinie sable’ aidglntin-teyalet 
ee a eee ‘This is perticularly true of metal 
products, but because of their enormous importance to British 
exposts a comparison is of special interest. A rough comparison 
with the United States can be made by using wholesate price 
index numbers amd measuring the increase m price samc c: 3938. 
Im the United States the wholesale price of alt metal ponds 
chading motor vehicies and other fabricated products, had risen 
by 13.5 per cent in April, 1946 ; for iron and steel 
the risé was 19.§ per cent, and 
In Britain, the Board of Trade’ s wholesale price index for metals 
— in April at #. 5, a = 1938. Taking into account 
a depreciation in ollar-st g wean rate by 17.§ per cent 
over the same. period, these figures ‘point \ to Bas Seokening 
in Britain’s competitive es since 1938. 

Amore exact comparison of cifrent prices per ton in My, 
expresged in terms of Sere gives the following results :— 
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at an annual rate of 1} million tons a year, of which natural rubte, 
accounted for about one-cighth. In Britain consumption wa, 
running at over 100,000 tons a year, and in recent months aboy, 
two-thirds of the rubber used by British manufacturers has be, 
natural. 

It is too early to assess the outcome of the competitive struggle 
between natural and synthetic rubber from these figures. 
broadly confirm the facts and estimates given im an article in Th, 
Economist of July 13th. ‘To those facts, however, may be added 
the American estimates, announced by Mr Marquand in th 
House of Commons last week, of synthetic rubber « costs. The 
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casts of production of GR-S_-which i is the rriain type of synthetic 
rubber—are put at II cents per pound, excluding amortisation and 
capital costs, profit and certain administrative | expenses. Includ- 
img a fair profit, and reasonable amortisation, “ it is anticipated 
that the price of GR-S to the consumer may eventually be approxi 
mately 15-46 cents per pound (equivalent to 9d.-9}d.a pound).” 
The present sling pri price of GR-S is 18} cents per pound (abou 
14d.), ex plant USA 


* * * 


Gearing the Wool Surplus 


Just over a year ago the London Wool Conference estimated 
that it would take 13 years to dispose of the stocks of Dominion’ 
wool. It has mow been announced by the Joint Organisation 

ich took over the stock that 40 percent has already bem 

sed of. By the end of fone 146. the stock had fallen © 
1968 million Ib. from an initial total 11 months previously o 
3210 million Ib. This al te oem we sales during the seas@™ 
af 2,520 million Ib., equal te" current clip of Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa, Dominions concerned. 

_ These heavy sales are partly lle “ of the stocking-up of 
Continental countries, many of W had little or no wool whe 
liberated. France, Belgium and Italy (the Jatter for processing 
ony) absorbed over a quarter of the: total, and large quantities 

also purchased by Unrra and by other European countric. 
The largest buyers, however, were the UK and the USA, ca 
taking about a quarter of total sales, or, jointly, the whole of the 
cerrent clip: In view of frequent suggestions to the contrary, it i 
worth emphasising that the purchases made by the United Statts 
were not much n in excess of its consumption, and that if this rate 
Consumption is ; Maintained a further large drop in wool stocks is 
igevitable. It is already obvious that when the auctions start, it 
will not be possible to meet all demands from the new clip, ad 
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ale of continental types of wool; the efforts to save shipping left 


hey a stock in the Dominions which is relatively high in grease ; 
The and the need to economise manpower by using wools free from 
ded burr and relatively easy to process brought about an accumu- 
the lation of “ burry” types. Of the wool held in Australia, about 
The two-thirds is classed as burry or “ carbonising ”; but most of 
“a this type of wool is otherwise of high quality. Rather less than 

two-thirds of the Australian wool and over half of the South 

African is of merino quality. The stock of New Zealand cross- 
<3 bred wool consists mainly of 50’s and below. The Joint Organisa- 
ri tion are to be congratulated on providing such full information in 
%, advance of the auctions, which begin in three weeks’ time. 


* * x 




























Anglo-Hungarian Payments Agreement 


Good progress has been made in the negotiation of an agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Hungary to reguiate payments 
between the two countries. The draft agreement which has now 
been initialled is of a provisional character and is only intended to 
remain in force until the peace treaty with Hungary is concluded. 
It is, however, satisfactory in that it creates machinery for the 
resumption normal commercial and financial operations 
between the two countries. The agreement provides for the can- 
cellation of Trading with the Enemy restrictions that would 
hamper the movement of goods to and from Hungary. The 
pattern of existing payments agreements is followed in that pay- 
ments between the two countries will be made through certain 
centralised channels. The draft agreement provides that pre- 
war Hungarian property in the United Kingdom will remain 
blocked for the time being. On the other hand, the Hungarian 
Government has reaffirmed the validity of British pre-war claims 
on Hungary and has undertaken to transfer them as soon as con- 
ditions permit. . The preparatory formalities for resuming normal 
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i i procedure depends on factors and 
influences that lie beyond the control of the two countries. 

* x * 
Mineral Development Committee 


Mr Shinwell has appointed a committee to inquire into the 
resources of certain minerals in the United Kingdom and to make 
recommendations for their orderly and economic development. 
The minerals involved include tin, lead, zinc, wolfram, iron ore 
(excluding bedded ironstone), barytes, china clay, gypsum and salt. 
The chairman of the committee is Lord Westwood and the 
members include an economist (Mr Balogh), an accountant (Mr 
Yeabsley), an industrial consultant, a number of mining and 
scientific experts, and two MPs. 

It will come as a surprise to many people to learn that responsi- 
bility for all the extractive industries now rests with the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power. There is no reason why minerals need be 
linked with fuel. It is only a few months since the Board of Trade 
appointed a Working Party on China Clay, of which Professor 
W. R. Jones, a member of the new commitice, is the chairman. 
The mining of metalliferous ores during the war came under the 
Ministry of Supply, and it is to be assumed that when the sicel 
industry is nationalised, iron-ore mining at any rate will return 
there. Gypsum, to say the least, is of peculiar interest to the 
Ministry of Works, and salt to the Ministry of Supply and Food. 
All of these departments share a general responsibility for mineral 
development which they now seem to have surrendered. 

Surprise may also be felt that so imposing a committee—more 
reminiscent of a Royal Commission than of the austerity models 
favoured by other departments—should be required to cover in- 
dustries so limited in scope. The total number of workers in- 
volved, excluding iron ore and china clay, cannot be more than 
a few thousands, Is there any real likelihood that the number 
will ever be increased by more than another thousand or two ? 

No doubt the minerals on which the committee is to report have 
many probiems of mining exploration and development in com- 
mon. But a committee dealing with such a heterogenous collec- 
tion cannot hope to make much progress without the advantage 
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of a series of expert factual reports.. No such reports have been . 


prepared. The committee will, therefore, find it mecessary to set 
them on foot, and until they are complete, most of the committee, 
including the MPs, will have little reason to attend. It would 
surely have been wiser to appoint a small expert committee to 
prepare the ground for the widér review of policy on which the 
committee is invited to embark. ‘cul 

Amongst those more general questions, one which the com- 
mittee might fitly examine is whether, now that the state has 
acquired the coal deposits and intends to acquire the iron ore 
deposits, there is any clear line of division between state and 
private ownership of mineral deposits. A second, and more urgent 
one, is what additional metalliferous ores are available for exploita- 
tion at costs not in excess of current world prices. 


* * * 


Treasury Deposit Receipt Revival ? 


Surprise mixed with a modicum of resentment a to 
have been caused in money market circles by the decision of the 
authorities to call on the banks for £40,000,000 of Treasury Deposit 
Receipts this week, when maturities are nil. It has been asked 
whether this move indicates a change of policy and a return of the 
TDR as opposed to the Treasury bill as the prime instrument of 
floating debt borrowing. The answers appear to be both yes 
and no. There can certainly be no intention of any substitution of 
Treasury bills by TDR indebtedness in the near future. The 
massive redistribution of the floating debt in favour of Treasury 
bills at the expense of TDRs that has occurred over the past ten 
months is as permanent a phenomenon as any floating debt changes 
can be. But that substitution has gone far enough to push up the 
volume of Treasury bills to what must be considered a reasonable 
“ ceiling” for the time deing. The £150,000,000 a week of 


adequate for the needs of the market and of the banks, it follows 
that “it is ‘through “the issue of ‘TDRs~ that seasonal variations 
in the floating debt will best be achieved. The present expansion 
in TDRs is convenient on.two counts. It helps the building up by 
the Government of the substantial balances that will be required 
to meet the redemption of £163 million of National War Bonds 
on August 15th. The now being issued will, moreover, 
mature in the early part of 1947 when heavy tax payments will 
be flowing from the banks to the Exchequer and when the banks 
will, therefore, find these particular maturities welcome. 


® * * 


American Ship Sales 

The sales of British Government surplus tonnage recently 
enjoyed umexpectedly good support. Sales of United States 
surplus war-built ships are now proceeding under the Merchant 
Ships Sales Actiof 1946 and buyers are keen. Over 4,000 govern- 
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The sale price of the Liberty ships has. been determined on , 
compromise basis. Nations: who had lost ships and had limited 
funds would have been glad to.get them at nominal figures. Bu 
such a.-policy might easily have contained the germ of future 
rate cutting when shipping conditions become more normal. The 
compromise plan seeks to ensure that shipping is available during 
the present crisis period at reasonable prices and that unsuitable 
ships can be withdrawn later. The United States plans to scrap 
700 old vessels shortly and at the end of 1947 all unsold surplus 
vessels totalling some 3,500 ships will be sterilised. This policy 
will provide the United States with a fleet of about the pre-war 
tonnage but of a higher carrying capacity. The grim outlook fo; 
American shipbuilding for several years to come is underlined 
by the sale of a complete yard to Sweden, 


w x * 


Free Market in Shellac 


Shellac, the most important of the natural resins, has for 
some weeks been sold under free market conditions. Early in 
May the bulk of the Ministry of Supply’s stocks had been 
absorbed by the open market and a free price was established 
slightly above the controlled level. The market became reilly 
free at the end of May after the revocation of the Lac Control 
Order in India, under which maximum prices for various grade 
of shellac in Calcutta had previously been fixed. ‘The shellac 
grade “FOTN pure,” which sold at 2428. 6d. per cw. after de- 
control, quickly rose to a high point of 377s. 6d. on July 12th, 
but a slight reaction has since occurred to 365s. per cwt. The 
latest quotations thus show an increase of more than 60 per cent 
over controlled prices. 

During the recent period of adjustment the supply position of 
shellac has shown no unusual changes. Before the de-contro! was 
completed an increasing demand for shellac, particularly in the 
United States of America, was already i i 
manufacturers reported difficulties in getting the raw material. 
Fairly substantial supplies from the new crop are now reported 
to be moving into Caloutta. The recent violent’ movement in 
shellac prices in Calcutta and London, which are the principal 
markets, must therefore be mainly due to releasing shellac from 
control. Any forecast of future price developments is obviously 
difficult, but on ‘present evidence it may well be that the present 
price-level will be maintained. 

Before the war roughly 60 per cent of the entire shellac supply 
was used in the production of gramophone records, whose black 
colour results.from the use of carbon black as filler to a shellac 
base. With the rise of the plastics industry new uses have been 
developed for shellac as a binding agent for moulding. . In addition 
it is a long-established ingredient in varnishes and protective 
coatings for wood and metal. Small quantities are also being used 
in the manufacture of electrical i ing material and 43 
stiffening agent for felt hats. The return to a peace-time economy 
thus means a larger demand for shellac in its various grads. 
Stocks can ant pee normally almost the entire Indian crop 
was recei rom 29,805 packages in February to 23,75! 
packages at the end of June. In 1938 re-exports from London 
amounted to roughly four-fifths of the total imports, and it seems 
that during the first six months of this.year fe-exports actually 
exceeded ‘imports. 


= * = 


Austrian Schilling Rate 
The Ausirian schilling was 
this week at rates of 4o to the 
parity with the reichsmark. This is merely 
tion of a state of affairs that had existed for some months past. 
On the liberation of Austria the allied military authorities found 
reichsmark currency in citculation. Since the source 
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the new schilling, which fro.s: that date became sole 


Austria, was not given an official quotation, the 
iJitary authorities, who had perforce to give the Austrian 
rency SOmne « value, did so on the basis of 40 schillings 
the pound and 10 schillings to the dollar. This position has 


w been reguiarised. 
* 


nal tender in 
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ap Subst'tute Possibilities 


The recent cut in the British soap ration resulting from the 
rid shortage of animal and vegetable oils has drawn attention 
the possibility of developing soap substitutes, particularly 
xe tallow, palm oil and acid oil residues required for soap 
anufacture will remain in short supply for some time. In the 
louse of Commons recently it was estimated that British pre- 
+ soap production was §00,000 tons a year, that to-day pro- 
ion was at the rate of 300,900 tons, and that by October it 
ould be at the rate of about 260,000 tons a year. On the as- 
mption that one ton of pure detergent is equtvalent to one ton 
soap, or two-thirds of a ton of fat, some 40,000 tons of the 
nemical base used in the manufacture of soap substitutes will 
- required annually to. compensate for the cut in soap production. 
Soapless detergents include, a variety of cleaning preparations 
nanufactured by about 1,000 firms licensed by the Ministry of 
sod. Broadly, most methods of production are based either 
an alkali salt (or a mixture of such salts) or on a petroleum 
rivative in the form. of a sulphonated fatty alcohol. Many of 
ne products in the former group contain phosphates, the supply 
which is limited.. During the war phosphates could not be 
sed in detergents, but these restrictions were removed on 
ugust Ist, and exports may be curtailed in the interests of the 
ome matket. Some of the phosphate group are water-softeners, 
oducing no foam, and are therefore suitable for dish-washing 
achines. 
Petroleum based detergents have been used to make soap 
ther in sea water, and can therefore be used in hard wategs 
ith success. In general, they are inferior to soap as detergents, 
put they are well adapted for silk cleaning and, to a lesser extent, 
or wool, Some 95 per cent of the detergent base available is 
oduced bv a single oil group which has plans approximately to 
pouble the output within a year. At present a quarter of the 
utput of the netrofeuns base is exported—exports will be pro- 
ibited from August, 1§th—and of the remainder a relatively 
mall quantity is available to the specialist producers of detergents 
or the retail trade. The rest goes to laundries, textile concerns 
nd to soap manufacturers. 

Suggestions for applying the German wartime experience in 
he manufacture of seap substitutes have been made. The possi- 
ilities look more impressive at first sigh: than under examination. 
¢ Germans used hydrogenation plants, which depend on 
dequate supplies of solid fuel, to produce a wax material 
accounting for some 40 per cent of the output of the plants) 
hich made a !arge contribution to soap substitute output. But 
neither German plants nor similar plants are available for 
sileviating the seap shortage ‘at present, and even if they were, 
their dependence on solid fuel would rule them out of current 
onsideration. There are perhaps greater hopes that a new type 
ol synthetic detergent base may be generally available shorty, 
possibly based on coal tar. .But there is little doubt that the 
onsumer WOuld prefer soap to substitutes, and will have to be 
convinced of the value of detergents before using them en any 
ignificant scale. 
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Shorter Notes 


_ Three important announcements affecting British trade and 
mterests abroad have been made this week by the Board of Trade. 
A Trade Mission, including representatives of light, heavy and 
electrical engineering, merchanting and textiles, and a trade union 
representative, is leaving for China in September to discuss means 
of developing British-Chinese trade relations. Arrangements 
have been made for the entry of a small quantity of “token” 
imports, under a two-way licensing system, from Belgium. The 
articles to be admitted are mainly light consumers’ goods, and 
the ayrangements are parallel with those recently made under 
similar agreements with USA and Canada. Arrangements have 
now been concluded with the Czechoslovak and Polish Govern- 
ments for the compensation of British property owners who are 
affected by their nationalisation measures. A register of claims 
will be compiled in London and forwarded to the two Govern- 
ments, covering five classes of assets: immovable and movable 
property ; interests in property ; monetary claims ; and securities 
Similar arrangements have been concluded with the Yugoslav 
Government, but these exclude monetary claims. 
* 


The report of the Chief Inspecting Officer of Railways for 1945 
shows that 45 passengers were killed in wain accidents, of which 
the Bourne End derailment was responsible for 41. Train 
accidents of all kinds cawsing more than three -hours’ delay 
numbered 363, of which 155 were caused by human failure and 
133 by defective rolling stock, track or apparatus. There was 
an improvement in deaths in accidents connected with railway 
movements ; im these, 89 passengers were killed, compared with 
an average of 111 for 1940-45, an improvement due to the lifting 
of the blackout. Although fatalities ameng railway servants 
fell to 163, compared with an average of 288 for 1940-45, more 
accidents resulted from want of caution and disobedience of 
safety rules by servants walking or standing on the line. The 
liability to casualty among passengers was one ‘killed in some 
43 million carried. 

* 

Reference was made to the International Sugar Council meeting 

to be held in August in The Economist of June 8th. As an interim 


, measure the agreement, originally signed by 21 nations in May, 


1937, to allot export quotas in order to ensure orderly marketing, 
is to be renewed for a year to August 31, 1947. Argentina, where 
sugar production fell during the war, and Canada, whose beet 
production was increased, remain outside the agreement, but 
would be included in the framework of any general commodity 
scheme which may be reached under United Nations’ auspices. 
Although adversely affected by the Cuban drought, total sugar 
production is likely to be some 28 million metric tons raw value 
in 1945-46, against 27} million metric tons in 1944-45. This is 
some 7 million tons below pre-war consumption ; it is also below 
the estimates used by the Combined Food Board for the allocations 
made last April, and these will have to be reduced by 2 per cent. 
* 


The Ministry of Labour has announced the withdrawal of 
further industries from the scope of the Essential Work Orders. 
As from October 11th, the flour-milliing industry will no longer 
be subject to the provisions of the Order, nor, as from Octo- 
ber 23rd, will asbestos cement, quarrying and certain sections of 
the chalk industry. Asbestos cement is the first mdustry involving 
the production of building materials to be de-scheduled. 





ON YOUR HOLDING OF— 


DEFENCE BONDS 


Recently the maximum individual holding 
(all issues) was raised to £2,500. 























EVERY £5 INVESTED WiLL HELP TOWARDS THE NATIONAL . 
' TARGET OF £520 MILLIONS. ; 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


SILVER LINE, LIMITED 
SHIPPING PROSPECTS 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting of 
Silver Line, Limited, was held, on the 31st 
ultimo, in London. 


Mr Stanley M. Thompson (chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said: 


On the cessation of hostilities the situa- 
tion was serious in that we had lost 60 per 
cent. of our original fleet due directly to 
enemy action. As was to be expected, the 
question of replacement of lost tonnage has 
been very much to the fore, and I am 
pleased to be able to report that in addition 
to the new vessel brought into service before 
the end of the war, we have two cargo liners 
under contract which are expected to be 
delivered before the end of next year. In 
addition, negotiations are at an advanced 
stage for two further cargo liners for delivery 
before the end of 1948. 


We were unsuccessful when we tendered 
last February fo: two Government-built 
cargo liners under the Government Disposal 
Scheme, but on the other hand we shall 
be in a position to operate two further 
vessels on long-term charter as soon as the 
present licensing restrictions are removed. I 
have also to report that we have sold the 
oldest unit which is no longer efficient from 
a competitive standpoint. 


Reference was made in the directors’ 
report to the fact that we have acquired the 
entire shareholding of our associated 
Canadian company. Whereas on the out- 
break of war we owned 18 vessels: with an 
aggregate deadweight of 164,162 tons, the 
prospective tonnage position, when we have 
completed our present limited replacement 
programme, will be the ownership of II 
vessels with an aggregate deadweight of 
approximately 108,500 tons. These figures, 

course, are exclusive of the Canadian 
vessels and the tonnage available to us for 
time-chartering. I am satisfied that, for the 
time being, at any rate, we shall control 
sufficient tonnage for our short-term require- 
ments. 


What we aim at is a well-balanced fleet, 
directly related to the requirements of our 
particular trades, and backed by a sound 
financial structure. In the meantime, I am 
pleased to report that our own vessels are in 
excellent condition, and that the company’s 
policy of maintaining them at a high level of 
efficiency during the war years, notwith- 
standing the hard trading which they had 
to undergo, has been fully justified. 


As you are aware, all the company’s 
vessels have now been derequisitioned and 
are operating in their pre-war trades, and it 
is a matter for satisfaction that, resulting 
from successful negotiations with the load- 
ing brokers, the company now holds title to 
its various trades in its own name. Some 
indication of the value of these trades to the 
war effort may be gathered by reference to 
the fact that, for account of the Ministry of 
War Transport, we operated outside vessels 
in some of these trades, carrying in the 
aggregate over 34 million tons of cargo: In 
addition, our own vesséls, in various trades, 
transported nearly 24 million tons. There- 
fore, we were concerned in the movement of 
no less than 6 million tons of cargo. 


I am also happy to report the resumption 
of joini trading operations on a world-wide 
scale with our Dutch and Norwegian friends. 
It is as yet too early to judge the full effect 
of the impact of many new factors emerging 
from war conditions, but I can assure you 
that we shall follow the policy of full co- 
operation with all who are prepared to con- 
tribute towards the establishment of pro- 

essive and peaceful shipping conditions. 

aking all considerations into account, I 
think we can face the future with a certain 
degree of confidence. 


GROSVENOR HOUSE (PARK 
LANE), LIMITED 


BUSINESS CONTINUES GOOD 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Grosvenor House (Park Lane), Limited, 
was held, on the 29th ultimo, in London, 
Mr K. A. Layton-Bennett, F.C.A. (the chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement, circulated with the 
accounts :— 

The net profit for the year amounted to 
£225,391. Against this, however, provision 
must be made for taxation amounting to 
£128,000, leaving a balance of £97,391 for 
the year. To this must be added £17,784, 
revenue applicable to previous years and 
£25,764, the balance brought forward, giving 
total available profits of £140,939. Of this, 
preference dividends amounting to £60,000 
were distributed in September and March 
last in respect of the four years to March 31, 
1946, and in addition £8,377 has been pro- 
vided for interest on the § per cent. Funding 
certificates for the seven and three-quarter 
years to the same date, thereby eliminating 
all arrears under both these headings. 


HANDICAP OF RESTRICTIONS 


Grosvenor House, like all other hotels, is 
seriously handicapped by the present neces- 
sary restfictions as regards food and the 
carrying out of urgently needed repairs, re- 
decorations and renewals. I referred to this 
matter at some length a year ago, when we 
were still at war, and the arguments I then 
used apply with even greater force to-day, 
when we have been at peace for nearly a 
year, and when from every point of view 
it is in the highest degree desirable not 
Only to attract visitors from overseas, but to 
encourage them to stay here when they have 
arrived, and, even more important, to come 
back again as often as possible. 

The dollar exchange position has com- 
pelled the Government to recognise the over- 
riding importance of export trade, but they 
are imposing upon the people of this country 
a drastic—and to my mind even excessive— 
shortage of supplies of manufactured goods 
in order to secure immediate dollars. 
Regrettably this means the neglect of one 
of the most valuable of our invisible exports 
—inward travel to this country by people 
who not only bring us overseas purchasing 
power, but who themselves constitute a 

otent force to extend our overseas market. 
t should be only too obvious that it is in 
the nation’s interest to encourage such visi- 
-_ and make them welcome and comfort- 
able. . 


RADIO RE-DIFFUSION SERVICE 


We have installed in each room throughout 
the hotel a radio re-diffusion service which is 
now operating, and which enables guests to 
get a choice of three programmes free from 
any outside mechanical interference such as 
comes from lifts, etc. We are the first of the 
great London hotels to offer this service to 
its guests. 

Our restaurant, closed throughout the war 
for reasons of safety, has been re-opened 
and has again taken its place as one of the 
most popular in London. 

Business in all departments continues to be 
good, but it would be unwise to attempt any 
forecast of the results for the current year, 
especially as costs in most directions are 
steadily increasing. The company’s financial 
position is sound, but we must not overlook 
the necessity of building up sufficient re- 
serves in the business to meet all require- 
ments. At the same time, your directors are 
fully alive to the hopes and aspirations of 
the ordinary shareholders and, if profits 
permit, we shall make an interim distribution 
on the ordinary capital later on in the present 
year. 

I cannot close without expressing my 
appreciation to every member of the staff for 
their loyal co-operation and excellent work. 

The report was adopted. 
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TRUSTEES CORPORATION 
. LIMITED : 


INCREASE IN REVENUE 


The annual general meeting of the 
Trustees Corporation, Limited, was held on 
the 31st ultimo, in London. ’ 

Mr Harold G. Brown, the chairman in 
the course of his speech, said: Interest ‘and 
dividends from our investments for the year 
to May 31, 1946, amounted to £218,635 
compared with £210,293 for the previous 
year—a gratifying increase of £8,342. Ip 
each of these two years collections of arrears 
due on some of our fixed interest bearin 
securities amounted in the aggregate to just 
over £8,000, and our Far Eastern invest- 
ments, with a book value of about £208,000. 
remained practically sterile. . 

Including £16,299 from Winchester House 
and £9,034 from trustee and other fees, total 
gross revenue for the year to May 31, 1946, 
amounted to £243,968, compared with 
£227,870 for the previous year. After de. 
ducting United Kingdom taxation of 
£103,015 and charging debenture stock 
interest (less income-tax) and other out- 
goings, including administration expenses, 
the net revenue for the year was £89,615, 
an increase of £3,064. 

We propose a final dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 7 per cent and a cash 
bonus of I per cent., making in all 11 per 
cent. for the year. 

Our balance-sheet reveals free reserves and 
undistributed profits exceeding £620,000, 
apart altogether from the large unrealised 
surplus shown by the valuation to which I 
have already referred. However, satisfaction 
with the past certainly to-day cannot be 
accompanied by any degree of complacency 
as to the future. We have a sound and strong 
position now, and we shall use every en- 
deavour to maintain it in the difficult times 
which we shall no doubt again encounter. 

The report was adopted. 


DUFAY-CHROMEX, LIMITED 
SIR HERBERT MORGAN’S SPEECH 


At the meeting held in London of. the 
7th instant the chairman (Sir Herbert 
Morgan, K.B.E.) made the following main 
points in his speech :— 

1. Increase in net profit, after taxation, to 
£95,397 compared with figure of £57,719 for 
previous year accompanied by strengthening 
in liquid position of Group. 

2. Company is successfully bridging over 
transition period and able to report large 
overseas demands which, at present moment, 
exceed production capacity. 

3. Noteworthy feature was adaptation of 
wartime products to present-day uses. 

4. Company acquired, in March, 1946, 
Coronet, Limited, manufacturers of Coronet 
cameras and accessories. Present production 
of “Cub” camera meeting enthusiastic fe- 
ception from hcme and overseas markets. 

5. Among new developments must be 
mentioned important new low-density pro- 
duct known as “ Dufaylite.” A very keen 
interest is shown from abroad in this new 
material which, weighing 30 ounces per cubic 
foot and possessing very high compression 
strength, is capable of revolutionising con- 
struction of aircraft, house interiors, build- 
ings, railway carriages, motor cars, etc. 

6. The important subsidiary Company 
{Polyfoto (England), Ltd.) is constantly cpen- 
ing new studios and at present moment 
operates over 100 studios where about 20,000 
customers are photographed each week. 

7. Over 75 per cent. of goods manufactured 
by company are destined for export. 

8. In closing, the chairman paid the 
highest possible tribute to the managing 
director, Mr Demetre Daponte, whose in- 
genuity, resourcefulness and drive are respon- 
sible, together with his brilliant techni 
staff, for results achieved. 

The report was adopted. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


The annual general meeting of The 
General Electric Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 25th ultimo, in London, — 

Sir Harry Railing, the chairman, said that 
the profit amounted to £1,950,000, as com- 
pared with £1,880,000 last year, an increase 
of £70,000, due to a lower rate of E.P.T. 
They recommended a dividend of Io per 
cent. and_a bonus of 7} per cent. on the ordi- 
nary stock, both less tax, as in the previous 
year. The total reserves available, including 
the carry forward, amounted to £7,500,000. 
Stockholders wouid realise the strength 
shown by the figures in the accounts. It 
was only because they had accumulating 
reserves working in the business that the 
earnings which they showed could be 
achieved, that they could confidently take 
risks in new fields and could weather depres- 
sions. Progress would have been impossible 
had they not consistently followed the policy 
of ploughing back a part of the profits which 
accrued during vears of prosperity. 

They had made their full contribution dur- 
ing the war, and were now faced by all the 
country’s post-war problems, international, 
national, political and economic. There was 
only one way open to them ; they must in the 
first place increase the total output from each 
worker, from each industry and from the 
country as a whole. Secondly, they must 
concentrate on the basis of their available 
strength, and within their existing means, 
whatever their ultimate long-term aims might 
be. Each man and woman in the country 
- understand the vital need for increased 
effort. 


LARGE DEMAND AT HOME AND ABROAD 


They were faced with a large demand both 
at home and abroad over the whole range of 
the company’s field. That applied to capital 
and consumier goods, power generation, dis- 
tribution and communication, illumination 
and household appliances, steam- and water- 
power stations, transmission systems, railway 
electrification and trolley-buses, rectifier and 
transformer sub-stations, electric propulsion 
for ships, electrification of mines, stee] works 
and cotton mills, coal and ore-conveying 
mew, mining machinery end coal-washing 
plant. 

The unavoidable change-over difficulties, 
raw material difficulties, labour and technical 
staff shortages, re-location of certain works, 
re-education of staff and workers, the greater 
averaze age of workers, the non-entry of 
younger persons on account of the Education 
Act and Military Service Act, all combined 
to restrict for a period the output of their 
works and of industry as a whole. They 
had to make up for six lost years in develop- 
ment, research and design. They had to 
develop new designs and products, not so 
much for the immediate post-war market, but 
for the years ahead. Thus industry, while 
it had to reckon for a time with restricted 
output, had to carry a high overhead burden, 
the cost of which had not yet been sufficiently 
realised, much less taken care of in present 
prices. It was not sufficiently realised that 
avenues of development had often to be fol- 
lowed which could not always lead to com- 
mercial success. Similar remarks applied to 
foreign markets. They had to explore and 
incur new risks. 

The narrow margin of profit allowed by the 
Government favoured routine development 
and discouraged long-term planning and the 
taking of risks, which were more than ever 
necessary during periods of scientific and in- 
dustrial advance. It discouraged the spirit 
of enterprise because it made it difficult to 
balance failures, which were bound to occur 
in some fields, by more liberal margins in 
others. The management was trying to meet 
the difficulties. They believed in a sensible 
expansionist policy. 

€ report was adopted 


ANGLO-CEYLON AND 
GENERAL ESTATES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


The 6oth annual ordinary general meeting 
of the Anglo-Ceylon and General Estates 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 26th 
ultimo, in London. 

Mr. Francis W. Douse (the chairman), 
after referring to the loss they had sustained 
through the death of Sir Edward Rosling, 
said that costs had continued to :ise and the 
increase in output of their main product, tea, 
rom 4,860,939 lb. to 5,154,961 Ib. had 
resulted actually in a slightly smaller margin 
of profit. This was due to the fact that the 
allowance in the price for “dearness allow- 
ance” did not fully cover increased labour 
costs, and fertilisers and sundries had been 
more expensive. Rubber had yielded them an 
imcreased return, but cocoa had resulted in 
a loss of some £15,000 due to an abnormally 
low crop from bad weather. However, the 
profit generally was quite satisfactory and, 
provided the Government of Ceylon could 
stabilise conditions, at any rate for the time 
being, their operations in the Island should 
prove remunerative. There was bound to be 
a strong demand for tea for some years, 
and it appeared with th: unsettled condi- 
tions in Java, competition from that quarter 
would be considerably delayed. 


CYCLONES IN MAURITIUS 


In Mauritius, the island had suffered a 
major catastrophe in that it had been visited 
by three cyclones in the first half of 1945, 
following the heavy cyclone of April, 1944. 
How severe those cyclones could be was 
evidenced by the fact that in 1943 the island’s 
crop was 310,000 tons. for 1944 200,000 tons, 
and for 1945 139,000 tons. Their crops in 
the same periods were: 1943 39,000 tons, 
1044 23.000 tons, and 1945 20,000. In the 
ordinary way a well-run concern could 
weather such storms by dealing conservatively 
with its finances from year to year. That was 
not, however, the case with many Mauritius 
concerns, because they were wholly in s: gar 
and had been unable. owing to bad prices 
and other conditions, to establish sufficient 
financial reserves to meet such wide varia- 
tions in crop. 1944 was bad enough, but 1945 
had given the island the biggest problem it 
had yet had to face. 


The Government had made the industry 
a grant of £1,000,000 sterling and £165,000 
had also been contributed towards replanting 
the land cultivated under foodstuffs for the 
war period, of which the amount received 
by their company and its subsidiaries had 
been £131,274. In addition there had been 
provided facilities for borrowing up to 
£1,300,000 on substantiated claims. It was 
oniy through that assistance that the planters 
of Mauritius had been able to cafry on 
during the season 1945-46. 


GOOD CROP PROSPECTS 


Fortunately the crop for the island now 
about to be harvested looked to be excellent. 
It was forecast that it would be something 
in the neighbourhood of 300,000 tons, of 
which their company’s share should be about 
38-39,c00 tons. That good crop should go 
a long way to resuscitate the finances of ie 
colony. 


To sum up, he thought they might say 
that considering somewhat trying conditions 
in Ceylon and certainly bad conditions in 
Mauritius, the results for the year showed 
up well, and they were pleased to be able 
to recommend a final dividend of ro per cent., 
less tax, making the equivalent of 15 “per 
cent., less tax, for the year. 


The réport was adopted. 
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WM. CORY AND SON, 
LIMITED 


THE COAL EXPERIMENT 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Leathers, C.H., chair- 
man of the Company, presided, on July 25th, 
at the fiftieth annual general meeting of Wm. 
Cory and Son, Limited. The following is an 
extract from his statement circulated with 
the report and accounts :— 

The accounts show a profit of £724,532. 
The profits of the Cory group of companies 
from the distribution of coal in this country 
show a slight decrease owing to the limita- 
tion of supplies. We retain the goodwill of 
our customers abroad and are ready to take 
advantage of any increase in availability of 
coal. The dividends from our South African 
companies have increased. Our interests on 
the Continent are slowly recovering their 
activities. The Oil Department’s revenue has 
increased over the last year. 

Although the National Coal Board does 
not formally take over until the vesting date, 
it is now virtually in charge of the vast re- 
sponsibility for the total coal production of 
the country. The Minister of Fuel and 
Power made plain when addressing the 
Labour Party Conference at Bournemouth 
last month that coal nationalisation was an 
audacious experiment. Everyone will agree 
wi.) that statement and that its failure would 
spell disaster to the country. It behoves all 
those who have a part to play in the produc- 
tion, distribution, and no less the use of coal 
to give of their best to restore this great 
national resource to its former place at home 
and abroad as one of Britain’s primary 
assets. 

The industry has earned the acknowledg- 
ment of the Government for the part it has 
played in the past, and it is ready and 
anxious to do yet more in its co-operation 
to make British coal a success in the future. 

The report was adopted. 


GOLDEN HOPE RUBBER 
ESTATE, LIMITED 


CONDITION OF ESTATES 


The annual general meeting of The 
Golden Hope Rubber Estate, Limited, was 
held on July 30, 1946, in London. 


The chairman, Sir Eric Macfadyen, said: 
During the occupation there was no sabotage 
by the Japanese. It will, however, take a 
long time and call for heavy expenditure to 
get our lines and bungalows repaired, our 
factories reconditioned,: and field work 
restored to a standard consistent with 
economical production. Labour is in short 
supply and on short commons. Great efforts 
are being made on the estates to grow such 
food crops as are possible. Anti-malarial 
measures have been re-established and essen- 
tial medicines are at last becoming available. 


The policy of your board has been to con- 
centrate upon production ; both because it is 
all-important to get plantation rubber back 
on to the market, and also because it is not 
beyond the strength of the coolies, debilitated 
as they are, to tap light tasks. 


Our emergency organisation, which we got 
together in the latter part of last year, has 
been strikingly successful in dealing with the 
situation on these lines and monthly outputs 
have risen from 6,702 lb. in January to 
90,000 Ib. in Feb., r1o,oos Ib. in March, 
215,,00 lb. in April, 227,769 Ib. in May, 
and 349,700 Ib. in June. The 1941 June 
output was 385,600 Ib. The temporary 
planting staff have served us well in securing 
these results, and the men who were respon- 
sible, in Kuala Lumpur and in the field, for 
the Harrisons and Crosfield Group of the 
Malayan Rubber Estate Owners Compap 
have carried out a great feat of prompt 2 
effective organisation 


The accounts were adopted unanime 
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ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND 


DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


° 


MR ELLIOTT LITTLE’S REVIEW 


The annual meeting of the Anglo-New- 
foundland Development Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 17th ultimo, at Grand Falls, 
Newfoundland. : ; 

The President, Mr Elliott Little, in the 
course of his speech, said: ; : 

The result of the year’s operations is most 
gratifying. There was an increase in profits 
from the sale of pulp and paper due (I) to 
an increase in the price of newsprint during 
the year, (2) an increase in tonnage delivered 
to the United Kingdom, and (3) the 
elimination of bond service charges as a 
result of the redemption of all outstanding 
debentures in 1944. These three items, to- 
gether with the dividends received from 
the shipping subsidiary, Montmorency Com- 
pany, Limited, and the increased dividend 
from Terra Nova Properties, Limited, 
account for the gratifying result for the year. 
No interim dividend was paid during the 
year, but a final dividend of 60 cents per 
share is now recommended. : 

The mills operated at approximately 97 
per cent. of capacity, compared with 85 per 
cent. for 1944. Cost of production con- 
tinued its upward trend. Freight rates still 
continued high, with the result that im- 
ported raw materials were considerably 
higher in cost than those prevailing in 
Canadian mills. Plants and townsites, while 
still ix good physical condition, are showing 
definite signs of wear and tear due to the 
difficulty of getting the necessary materials 
for repairs. The world demand for news- 
print paper and pulp, the principal products 
made by your company, continues at a high 
level, mae is likely to remain so for the 
next few years. It is to be expected that 
prices for these products will remain firm 
while demand continues at such levels. 

There are not many items on the balance- 
sheet which call for special mention. The 
decrease in reserves is due to charging 
thereto approximately $3,000,000.00, the 
cost of the accrued liability of the employees’ 
retirement plan. Certain securities from 
our portfolio were profitably sold during the 
year to strengthen the cash position of your 
company. 


GASPESIA SULPHITE COMPANY, LIMITED 


This company again operated at full 
capacity. One additional digester has been 
installed in the company’s mill at Chandler 
and was placed in operation just at the year- 
end. This new equipment has increased 
the annual capacity of the mill by approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons. The selling price of un- 
bleached sulphite pulp was not changed 
during the past year, but in April, 1946, the 
selling price was increased by a ton. The 
benefits to be derived from this increase in 
price will be reflected in the accounts for 
the current year. 

While, as stated above, there was no 
change in the selling price during the past 
year, the cost of production continued to 
still further rise due, mainly, to increased 
wood and labour costs. The company’s pro- 
perty is being placed in better physical 
condition each year that passes, and can now 
be considered as in very good operating 
condition. Recent provincial legislation 
enables the company to obtain additional 
supplies of pulpw on the Gaspe Penin- 
sula, within reasonable distance of the mill, 
to provide for the requirements of the com- 
pany on the basis of its increased capacity. 


BUCHANS MINE 


The shortage of skilled underground 
labour that has prevailed for the last four 
years continued throughout the year 1945, 
although some improvement was noticed to- 
ward the end of the year As a result under- 
ground development had to be postponed to 
some extent. The estimated ore reserves at 


December 31, 1945, were 2,135,500 tons, 
a decrease of 393,400 tons, which decrease 
is almost exactly the same as the tonnage 
milled during the year. Although a certain 
amount of new ore was disclosed by de- 
velopment, practically an equivalent tonnage 
of non-commercial ore had to be deleted 
from previous estimates. Diamond drilling 
and geophysical prospecting were continued 
during the year, but nothing of real interest 
was disclosed. During 1946 it is planned 
to intensify such efforts with the hope of 
adding to the present known ore reserves. 

Income from sales of concentrates was 
approximately $400,000 higher for 1945 than 
1944, due to a more favourable sales contract 


for lead concentrates and a better price re- 


alised for zinc concentrates. In view of the 
advancing prices for lead it is expected that 
receipts from the sale of lead concentrates 
during 1946 will exceed 1945 by several 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The contract for the sale of zinc con- 
centrates covering production during the 
year 1945 covers also production for the 
year 1946. In view of the advancing prices 
for copper it is expected that the sales of 
copper concentrates for 1946 will exceed 
the sum realised in 1945. 

_Regretfully we record the death of our co- 
director, Mr H. A. Guess, which occurred 
in April of this year. Mr Guess was an 
outstanding figure in the mining world and 
directed the mining activities of the Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company for 
many years In great measure it was due to 
his experience, industry and ability that 
your mining subsidiary was developed. His 
colleagues on this Board retain pleasant 
memories of his outstanding abilities, sound 
judgment and wise counsel. 


EMPLOYEES’ PENSION PLAN 


I now wish to make special reference to the 
employees’ pension plan, which was put into 
effect in December, 1945, and is functioning 
very _ satisfactorily. This plan makes 
adequate provision for the retirement of men 
at age 65, of whom 109 were pensioned early 
in 1946. 

The end of 1945 saw the retirement of 
Our managing director, Sir Vincent Jones, 
after long years of valuable and devoted ser- 
vice. In keeping with ou: policy for the 
rehabilitation of war veterans, all former em- 
ployees whc have returned from the Services 
have been placed in favourable employment. 
To our employees, the members of our staff, 
and our sales and shipping associates, we 
tender our appreciation and commend all 
concerned. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


BRITISH TIMKEN LIMITED 
PROPOSED CAPITAL ISSUE 


Mr Michael Dewar, chairman of British 
Timken, Limited, at the annual general 
meeting said: 

The year has been one of great difficulties. 
The problems of conversion have been made 
still more difficult by political events. These 
have created uncertainty; and uncertainty 
has an almost disastrous effect on business. 

The nationalisation of the coal industry 
cannot have any beneficial effect on supplies 
of coal for next winter. On coal the pros- 
perity of all British industry depends. Un- 
happily enough, one things appears certain: 
the shortage of coal during the coming winter 
will prejudice national industrial production. 

The nationalisation of the steel industry 
which we understand is to happen, at all 
events to some parts of it, will probably 
cause an increase in the price of all our 
raw materials and make us less able to com- 
pete in foreign markets. 

The changeover from war to peace condi- 
tions in our industry, although not as serious 
as in some others, has, nevertheless, been 
of considerable magnitude. 

With the end of the war, it became 
possible to take actual physical stock at all 
your company’s factories, and, I am»glad to 
be able to tell you that the difference between 
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our actual stocks, as physically counted 
our book stocks was so small as a 
negligible. I am anxious to put this 
record as showing the excellent work do 

by a body of workers who are wont to selon 
too little recognition, namely: works accoun. 


tants and store-keepers. 
CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


Turning to the balance sheet and directory 
report, we are pleased to present to you this 
year, for the first time, a consolidated balance 
sheet and a consolidated profit and logs 
account incorporating the audited accounts of 
British Timken, Limited, and its three sub. 
sidiary companies. I think that-you w; 
agree that the consolidated balance shee 
shows a satisfactorily strong position. The 
consolidated profit and loss account 
embodies eight months trading results of 
Fischer Bearings, as we have altered the 
accounting date of that company to coincide 
with that of the parent company. 


PROPOSED PREFERENCE ISSUE 


It has always been your board’s Policy 
to employ the latest and most modern 
machinery for production and since the end 
of hostilities we have embarked on a large 
programme of capital expenditure, not only 
for British Timken, Limited, but also for 
Fischer Bearings Company, Limited. 

To finance this programme; to discharge 
our Bank indebtedness and to finance our 
increased work in progress under greatly 
increased costs, we are proposing to apply 
for permission to make an issue of preference 
shares. Notices will shortly be sent to 
members convening the necessary meetings 
to authorise the increase of capital. 


CROPPER AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Cropper and Company, Limited, was held 
at the registered office of the company, 
Thatcham, Berkshire, on the 30th ultimo, 
Mr Frank W. J. Smith (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s speech 
which had been circulated with the report 
and acounts for the year ended June 30, 
1946, and was taken as read: — 

I have the honour of taking the chair for 
the first time on this, the forty-ninth annual 
general meeting of the company. Mr Shirley 
Cropper, who has been chairman fo- many 
years, has recently retired from that position, 
but I am happy to say he has agreed to 
retain a seat on the d of directors, s0 
we shall continue to enjoy the benefit of his 
valuable advice. I have been privileged to 
work with Mr Shirley Cropper for a great 
many years, as I have also with his brother, 
Mr Digby Cropper—I trust to the benefit and 
profit of the company. It is gratifying to 
look back upon the progress of .he company 
during the past years notwithstanding the 
very strenuous times occasioned by restric- 
tions and controls due to war. I feel, how- 
ever, that it is now high time these controls 
should cease and allow us a little more of 
the freedom of which we used to boast so 
proudly and for which we were told we 
were fighting. ji 

I am glad to say that our associate com- 
panies have done very satisfactory business 
during the past year and have each declared 
a dividend of 10 per cent. and a bonus of 
2} per cent. Our shareholding in these 
companies is shown in our balance sheet 
“at cost”; but actually the value is much 
in excess of these figures. 

I should also aw attention to the 
strength of our liquid position. The floating 
assets, which total £285,943, exceed the cur- 
rent liabilities by over £200,000. 

I have been very pleased to welcome back 
from the Forces various members of our 
staff and I should like to pay tribute to those 
of our staff who have contributed to the 
result shown by the accounts. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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mq | THE METAL BOX COMPANY, ovr cfforts, There is at present a world CENTRAL COMMERCIAL 
’ 7 seem? shortage of tinplate which adversely affects ~ 
o be LIMITED every can-making business with which we are P ROPERTIES, LIMITED 
— | connected. It is in the highest degree un- 
done sIR ROBERT BARLOW’S REVIEW fortunate that the uncertainties created by MR W. STANLEY EDGSON’S 
“ceive the proposed nationalisation are causing REVIEW 
~— | The twenty-fifth annual ordinary general delay. 
meeting of the Metal Box Company, Limited, We have now reached a position where The eighteenth annual generat meeting of 
was held, on the 30th ultimo, in London. although tinplate may be ordered only for Central Commercial Properties, Limited, was 
ctors’ Sir Robert Barlow (chairman) presided. the packing of foodstuffs, there is a grievous held in London on the 31st ultimo. 
u this The following is a summary of his state- insufficiency, even for that. During the year Mr W. Stanley Edgson, D.L., F.S.1., F.A.1. 
lance ment circulated with the report: — we have continued to develop closer relation- (the chairman), said that they could look back 
| loss The balance of prefit available is £264,210, ship sbetween the management and our work with reasonable satisfaction at the manner in 
nts of against £242,428 last year. An interim people. In this connection our works com- which the company had come through the 
 Sub- ‘i Pad of § per cent. was paid on the mittee have made a valuable and encourag- difficult period. Their successful survival was 
| ra cedinaty stock on 1st January, 1946. It is ing contribution. largely due to their sound and liquid position. 
The the directors’ intention, when circumstances ite His remarks would be incomplete unless he 
only permit, to bring the issued capital more into , ‘ ‘ emphasised a unfair oe — rer the 
; ~ouaniee ! ae ‘ , nai rs were being called to bear 
Its line with the capital employed and, meantime, This year marks the company’s twenty- ee ne ee 
d in they have decided to mark the conclusion of fifth anniversary, but it has _ also unnecessary delay in the discharge of value 
incide the company’s twenty-fifth year by recom- seen the end of hostilities and the first payments—and how grossly unfair the 
mending that a special dividend of 2} per painful beginnings of the struggle onwards amount ot shake Verieehtn, Ware in relation 
cent. be paid on the ordinary stock in addi- to happier conditions, so that the future tothe. loss su ‘Inu h Oe 
tion to the usual final distribution of 12} acquires a greater significance than the past. agreed bore no relation to the cost .¢ "The 
Policy per cent. The company’s profit depends Difficulties and uncertainties are a challenge roi finder presentedlay conditions. Ihe 
‘odern on securing a small margin on a large volume to be taken up by us all with a steadfast COMET ENED must actmt ie een 2 en 
e end of turnover. The margin this year is rather _—_ eagerness. In so doing we are encouraged by tor Progra qua am Bs: eee eee 
_ large less than 6 per cent. before taxation. he appseciation which Nav bring the compensation awarded more ito 
+ onl : The. SPRCEEOR WER DEF CUNeRnerS( RES line with the reduced purchasing power of 
0 fo. ome poner beet sheet pale : shown for the service and help which the pound 
reduction in stocks and a_ considerable it is our prime function to afford , 
| strengthening of the cash position. Current them—also by the :onfid hi For many years he had advocated that 
es: so by the confidence which the h hould be ta lief 
charge now exceed current liabilities b A y there shou e tax reer on sums appro- 
assets Ss by staff and workpeople of the companv have . : venti 
e our 8 hil 1 : oe ze , A priately set aside for amortisation of wasting 
£3,311,280, while total reserves and un that thei t ll be safegu; W : 
greatly divided profits amount to £2,244,728 realise cna = i ee te a asects such: as: leaschold ‘intcrests,” and-obeo- 
ae : 7 , EAOEC: BS. scence of what in their industry was their 
apply 3 . We recognise that we have the opportunity = _— d hit their j 4 : = d 
Some OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY of being of some service to the community eS 
nt to Th a f ae aie ; ~— t mortar. The present Chancellor had made a 
~etings e transiuion rom war production to Dy 1€ exercise Of endeavour, enterprise and start by admitting the principle with regard 
peace-time requirements has been accom- integrity. And, though for some obscure f building dh he chai 
: P ; i to factory buildings and he, the chairman, 
plished. A new factory has been erected and and doubtless transient reason success in 


is now in operation at Portadown, near 
Belfast. Another factory is in course of 
construction at Sutton-in-Ashfield and we 
have acquired factories for the development 
of our cork products. 


large-scale business nowadays attracts dis- 
paragement, we shall continue to hold to 
those principles which in the past have been 
the basis for success. 


would — urge the present Government 
to extend this relief, as it was only by. so 
doing that it would encourage a steady flow 
of modern structures. 


The report was adopted and a resolution 






































ON , ; th. The report and accounts were unani- increasing the nominal capiial of the com- 
Unfortunately, there are circumstances mously adopted. The final dividend, as pany to £600,000 by the creation of a further 
leeting which we cannot control and which, though recommended, was approved and the re- 1,000,000 ordinary shares o: 2s. each was 
as held we struggle against them, tend to frustrate tiring directors re-elected. approved. 
mpany, 
ultimo, 
ak RECORDS and STATISTICS 
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report INVESTMENT New York 
=: THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—An improved tone in markets was 
air for noticeable immediately before the holiday and turnover on the rally (WEEKLY INDIcEs) (1955-39= 100) 
annual has since increased shghtly, though it remains thin. In these circum- a - =? peracetic 
Shirley stances some fairly sharp rebounds have occurred in prices. Coal 1946 
- many news was the main influence; on the one hand fears about winter Bara: as July July Joly 
osition, Stocks acted as an extra restraint on top of holiday influences, while Low High 17, 24, 31, 
eed to on the other, qualified satisfaction with the £164 million award helped Mar. May a = seded 
ors, 30 coal, iron and steel and to a lesser extent home railway markets. ub 19 
of his The gilt-edged market became firmer after the recent dullness with | ~ ey) | 
the exception of Local Loans, about which there was further 354 Industrials ......... 141-3 163 +2 153-2 147-1 152-4 
ged to eee ee 2 ae yooee Soe ; .was further redemption } "a9 Ross... sbeccb. 150-0 163-3(a)| 154-8 147-2 148 -4 
a great talk. Far Eastern bonds failed to hold the higher prices established 20 Utilities. ....ccccece 119 -3(b) 132 +3 127-7 124 -7 127 6 
rother, on the remarks of the Hong Kong Bank chairman. Argentine railway i 
efit and and Chilean stock prices reacted, the latter on the Nitrate Railway = ae. 72 ym oa = 248 -5 
ing to expropriation hitch. Home railway stocks were quietly firmer. | “YY “ef +++++++--- te) te 
ym pany Among investment stocks, insurance shares rallied. "$50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) June 12, (6) Jan. 2  (¢) April 17. 
ng the In the industrial share markets, there were numerous good features 
restric- among leading stocks. Imperial Chemicals were firm on expansion 
|, how- proposals. Brewery share prices improved, though the maintenance STANDARD AND Poor's CORPORATION INDICES 
ontrols of the Watney distribution was below some expectations, and tobacco Daity INDEx oF 50 Common Stocks 
10re of shares recovered some of the recent decline. Among engineering 
Oast $0 stocks, oil fuel developments helped Ruston & Hornsby. The coal (1925 = 100) 
oid we award produced sharp rises in coal shares, particularly in the leaders, “F— 
and though profit taking occurred later, net gains remained significant. 1946 Average | Transactions |} 1946 
e com- Iron and steel shares rose sympathetically. July 25..+.... 168 -3 1,170,000 | July 29 
usiness so. BBr cvcce . 169 -2 900,000 eons 
laiaaa 9» Sleeccove Closed Closed <a 
cae Stock Exchange: London a a 
n “a ” : Hig “6 (May 29). . . 26). 
we aot snennn, ete Deedee 1946: High, 184-6 (May 29) Low, 161-1 (Feb. 26) 
3 sheet Security I[ndi Yield 
ices ; 
; much tein?’ 1 Chand. y * fle Capital Issues 
1946 Bargai Da: 
to the ro 1945 30 Ord. 20 Fixed Old Ord. Week ending — Nomina! Con- New 
floating shares* Int.t Consols Shares August 10, 1945 Capital versions Money 
£ é t 
he cur- oe -- —_ ——— | To Shareholders only.............0-. sesceeee 2,051,977. 1,038,190 2,158,676 
Aug. 1 8.233 7 118 | 123-3 141-3 a 8s 348 By Stock Exchange introduction ............... 2,732,313 a 1,897,623 
ne back meme k* 22" 8,401 7241 124-2 141-3 2-58 3-16 By Permission to Deal ......... Lo gag renee «se gs 20,185 86, 8300 
of our  Wbsn0s « (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) Particulars of Government issues appear on page 755, 
> those DMiwenns 9,460 7,211 125-5 141-5 2-58 3-72 Including Exchadine 
he we Tees __8,757_ | 6,420 125-8 | 14N-S | 258 ST Conversions Conversions 
to t * July 1, 1935=100. + 1928100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 129-3 (June 18) ; Year é ! 
4 lowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29); 20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 142-9 (May 15); lowest, 135-9 Sew CRU CMOS cS 8 EE. ia er Ss BE 998 828,836 545,798, 289 
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Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U_K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
f £ £ £ f £ 
1945 (to date) 488,909,521 52,348,635 4,540,832 374,464,307 24,606,281 146,722,401 


1945 (to date) 824,731,195 15,523,184 1,140,453 787,933,083 5,461,768 34,080,707 
* Conversions excluded. ¢ Includes Government issues to July 31, 1946, only. 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


United Entertainments (cinema properties, etc.).—Capital £173,552 ; 
£50,000 in 6 per cent cumulative £1 preference and 494,208 in §s. 
ordinary. Consolidated net profits before income tax, years to June 
30th: 1939, £20,918 ; 1943, £31,734; 1944, £30,846; 1945, £32,088. 
Parent company paid 12} per cent on ordinary for year to June 30, 
1946. A computation from consolidated balance sheets (as at June, 
1946, and December, 1945) shows fixed assets, £282,488 ; subsidiaries, 
£58,162 ; current assets, £99,953; met current liabilities, £63,867. 
Messrs Capel-Cure and Terry have agreed to subscribe for 24,057 
preference at 24s. 6d. and to purchase 244,000 ordinary at Ios. 9d. 


Vono (household and general manufacturing engineers).—Capital, 
£359,778 ; £200,000 in 4} per cent cumulative £1 preference and 
£150,778 in §s. ordinary. Adjusted group net profits before income 
tax for years ending in 1939, £120,839; 1943, £124,346; 1944, 
£134,251 ; 1945, £131,916. Dividend for 1945, 10 per cent free of tax. 
Directors anticipate paying 45 per cent gross out of profits of £130,000. 
Consolidated balance sheet (as at September 1, 1945); fixed assets, 
£309,887 ; current assets, £710,278; net current assets, £232,242; 
EPT refund, £18,162 net. Helbert, Wagg and Company, Limited, take 
200,000 preference at 22s. 6d. and 150,000 ordinary at 47s. 6d. 


George Street Manufacturing (cotton fabric manufacturers).—Capital, 
£34,985 in 1s. shares. Net profits before income tax, years to end 
March: 1939, Dr. £8,196 ; 1944, £7,187 ; 1945, £7,350 ; 1946, £8,444. 
Dividend 20 per cent for 1946. Balance sheet as at March 30, 1946; 
fixed assets (valued July 1, 1946, at £76,165), £14,762 ; current assets, 
£43,031 ; met current assets, £28,673. Directors anticipate preposing 
dividend of 30 per cent if net profits are not less than £12,000 for 
1947. Whitehead Industrial Trust acquire 587,100 shares at 4s. 0.2d. 
net. 

CONVERSIONS 


Birkenhead Brewery.—Issue of £300,000 3} per cent first mortgage 
debenture stcck at par to holders cf £288,190 43 per cent. first mort- 
gage debenture called for redemption at par on September 30, 1946. 
New stock is redeemable on three months’ notice at {TOI per cent. up 
to 1956 or thereafter at par, finally by September 30, 1976. Capital 
cover more than three times, and on the basis of ten years’ profits 
income cover over 13 times. Capital, £342,810 in ordinary stock. 


Debenture Corporation.—Issue of £1,200,000 3} per cent debenture 
stock (redeemable between September 30, 1966, and 1981 on three 
months’ notice at £102 per cent, final date, 1981) to holders of 
£1,209,381 4 per cent debenture called for redemption at £102 per 
cent on October 3Ist. 


New York Prices 


Close Close |! Close Close | Close Close 
July Aug. , 3. Commercial July Aug. / July Aug. 
1. Raitroads 30. 6 and Industrial 50 6 | 30 «6 
Atlantic Coast.. 70 714 | Am. Smelting... 63} 63% | Imt. Paper..... 47 475 
Can. Pacific .... 17% 17% | Am. Viscose.... 62 62% | Liggett Myers.. 95 95 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 55% 59 Anaconda...... 45} 456 Nat. Distillers.. 87§ +30} 
N.Y. Central... 22% 22§ | Beth. Steel..... 110 111% Wat. Steel. ...06 933 96 
Pennsylvania... 383 35 | Briggs Mfg..... 44) 45 Phelps Dodge 408 405 
Southern ...... 58 58% | CelaneseofAmer. 66} 67 Proct. Gamble.. 64% 644 
| Ghrysler ....... 117} 118 Sears Roebuck.. 42} 439 
2. Utilities, etc. | Distillers-Seag. . 265 26} Shell Union.... 37% 35% 
Amer. Tel. ..... 197% 198} | Eastrhan Kodak 230 235} Std. OU N.J.... 76¥ at 
Int. Telephone... 203 20§ | Gen. Electric... 463 46% 20th Cen. Fox.. 52% 52 
Pacific Light ... 624 64 Gen. Motors.... 66} 66% | United R. Drug. 153 15 
People’s Gas ... 105§ 109 | Inland Steel.... 40; 41h | U.S. Steel...... 88) | 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 38 37} | Int. Harvester... 94 95 West’house E... 31% 532 
W. Union Tel... 33$ 33§ Inter. Nickel... 36§ 36} | Woolworth..... 534 53% 


+ 3 for 1 stock split. 


SIX MONTHS’ CAPITAL ISSUES 

The following table gives aggregate figures for capital issues, 
both “ new’ and “old” basis, with the usual comparisons. 

TaBLeE I—Totat BorrowincG (MILLION f) 


j 


on 











British | | 
First Half | - | | | | 
of re | Others | Total | Empire | Foreign Total | Indices 
| Home | Home | | Issues | 
Each Year | Govern-| | | 
| ment | Corpo- | | 
| rations | 
| I3=— 
By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) | _ 
ROOD... . cv ceve 85-2 | 10-0 | 89-3 184-5 40 -2 20-1 244-8 | 100 
atic vost dincth 883-6 Nil 1-1 884-7 O-1| Nil | 884-8 360 
i an sae 641-7| Nil 2:8 | 644-5 14! 1-0] 64-9! 264 
BOUe 6s cvicds 253-1 | Nil 355-1 | 288-2 9-2 22} 299-6, 122 
Including “ Permission to Deal’ (New Basis) | as 
BOG cis sv ie 2-5 | 16-3 {| 108-2; 127-0 | 12-2 1-4} 140-6 | 100 
2006 ...s3.<ans | 883-6) Nil | 4-1 | 887-7 | 0-4 Nii | 888-1); 631 
Benn eneiden 644-7 Nil 14-4 659-1 | 4-8 | 1-1] 665-0 | 473 
BRA PF 253-1 | 0-1 85-0 338 +2 §2 -0 | 2-2 592 -4 | 278 


* Including County and Public Board Loans. : 


mr a re 
mame 
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Taste I[—Totat Company Issues (MILLION {) 








l 7 se 
First Half | Old Basis New Basis 
i oo Paso » ae r l a 
Each Year | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | toy 
| | 
—_—__—__- Bad «a 
Debentures... | 1:7 | 09 a. ae 2-8 41 | 43 83 
Preference... | Nil | 0-2 | 1-1 | 6-4 oe 2-1 44 | 24 
Ordinary ....| 1-7 | O-7 | 40 | 35-2 | 6:8 23 | 15 | Med 
| ae ; aa '" a a ye ee 
Total.... | 3-4 1-8 78 | 47-8 | 10-7 8-5 | 20-2 | 1444 
tS: on. ie io 2k adh Ie our 


TasBLte I[I—ANaLysts OF NEW CAPITAL 
(Excluding Conversions) 


APPLICATIONS 














| Fiest Half-Years | First Half-Years 
(Old Basis) (New Basis) 
- . 
1945 | 1945 | 1945 1946 
oe 3 ere ae 
British Govt. Loans............ 641,758,600 | 253,100,000 | 644,690,200 253,100,009 
British Corporations and Public | 
UTS S65 eS tester base sees Nil Nil | Nil 61,300 
Exploration, Financial and I[a- 
vestment Trusts ............. 44,200 | 3,143,900 700,700 | 18,806,800 
South African Mines ........... Nil | 6,333,500 3,313,800 32,535,300 
Nae 569,700 | 1,721,500 , 594,100 2,322,800 
ee ee ee tk eee 146,300 | 1,140,400 | 146,300 1,246,700 
DEW . MRMASLID ISIS. oSlwscccce 1,015,200 1,927,700 | 1,015,200 1,927,700 
Iron, Coal and Steel ........... 206,200 | 1,910,500 | 3,523,700 2,581,400 
DTT tesekekKeadossndssocee Nil 419,400 2,290,000 7,260,600 
| Pe AS ee ee Nil | 52,800 Nil 52,800 
Stores and Trading............. Nil 395,900 Nil 1,380,000 
Docks, Harbours and Shipping .. Nil 25,100 Nil 56,000 
Banks and Insurance........... Nil 1,600,000 Nil 10,086,800 
Hotels, Theatres, etc............ Nil 4,063,300 Nil 5,785,900 
Elec. Light, Power and Telegraph | 517,800 | 1,000,000 1,753,500 1,000,000 
ES a | Nil Nil Nil | 756,500 
Manufacturing and Miscellaneous | 2,642,600 22,761,800 7,007,300 53,497,500 
BNE Soe shu cb Wececce | 646,900,600 | 299,601,500 665,034,800 392,458,100 
lied oma cnieliltiatsialicicaleth aren 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the 














week ended August 6th there was no change in the index. The crops 
component was 150.9, raw materials 258.2. and the complete index 
197.4. 
“THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 109) 
ee? pn aeeeea ee seree ees 9s Lee Ol 2 Aue 
Mar. July July July July 
a kn” 2, , 30, 
| 1937 1945 | 19% 1945 1946 
| 
5 +> ———------ a 
93-0 108-4 | 109-3 108 -9 109-0 
| 10+4 107 +3 106 -7 105 -7 106-7 
| 14-2 105-1 110 | 110 | Ul 
| 113-2 154-3 194 -5t 194 -9¢ 195-2 
| 870 | 1298 127 -7 126 -7 126-7 
- EE ee Se 
Complete Index............ 87 -2 120-1 126 -4+ 126 -2+ 127-3 
Ns cscbdecveseve 1199 | 165°3 174 OF 173 -7¢ 175-2 
i | 
"© Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. + Revised figures. 
FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—Conditions in the short loan market 


have not been as easy this week as had been expected. The sluggishness 
of the return of notes from circulation is partly responsible for this. 
This factor is apparent in the latest Bank return which, in effect, shows 
a further increase of £4,135,000 in the circulation on the total recorded 
on Wednesday of last week, The increase occurred between Wednesday 
of last week and the holiday week end and a return of notes from 
circulation should have occurred in the first days of this week. It 
has evidently been slow. 

Credit conditions have also been influenced by the £40,000,000 
TDR call on the banks, the bulk of which was, for technical reasons, 
paid on Wednesday. As the Government do not need this money 
immediately—it is in part going to build up the resources needed to 
repay War Bonds maturing next week—the funds were returned to 
the credit circulation by official purchases of Treasury bills maturing 
next week. With the help of these open market operations the supply 
of credit in the market has been just about adequate to meet require- 
ments. The latest Bank return shows bankers’ deposits at (241,100,000, 
which is {2,358,000 higher on the week. Open market purchases of 
bills are reflected in a rise of £11,380,000 in Government securities. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The tollowing rates prevailed on Aug. 7, 1946 :-— 
isaudc rate, 2% (changed trom 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
lays, 44%; Smonths, #{% ; 4months, #%; 6months, ¥-§%. Treasury Bills : 2 months, 


t-#3% ; 3 months, $-}{%. Day-to-da money, $87. T Bank deposit 


| hort Loans, }-2%. 
rate, $% (max.). Discount houses, §% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-1}% - 4 months, 
14-14% : 6 months, 14-24%. 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on Aug. 7, 
‘946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :— 


United States. $ to 4 (4-863) 4-024-05}: mail transfers, 4-02}-03%. Canada. §$ to ¢ 
+ 86}) 4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-044. Switzerland. Francs to £ (25-224) 17-34-46 


(Continued on page 237) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 3, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was {70,368,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of 492,449,000 and 
ines to sinking funds £310,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£3,692,520, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is {303,225,239 against {937,265,827 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
({ thousands) 








Esti- | ie : | 
Revenue mate, — | April Week | Week 
1946-47) co. tae ended | ended 
| Aug. | Aug. — “1 
4, 3, Ag | , 
1945 | 1946 1945 | 1946 
apis [2 fl eae | | 
REVENUE | | | 
Income Tax...... 11111000 304,228) 291,825 24,043 22,114 
eee 80,000! 8,871 13,416 211 276 
Estate, etc., Duties 140,000 40,343, 50,610! 2,345) 2,640 
Stamps.......... 29,000; 6,991) 11,250 ... 630 
Lia ces ee 325.000) ,20-568 10,609, 500, 10 
E.P.T wee | 128,567) 106,566; 5,600! 5,435 


ee ' 
Other InJand Rev.; 1,000 106 Ch 133 

















Total Inland Rev. 1686000, 499,674 484,409! 32,699 31,605 





























as eewreae 595,000) 193,780, 186,305: 11,237; 7,472 
Eb cbepecess 592,000; 187,797 203,672 15,423, 28,426 
Total Customs &' | 

OE ST 1187000) 381,577) 389,977) 26,660, 35, &98 

ical didiiamapsetion Ltibeb 

Motor Duties..... 45,000, 8,158 17,446 1,084 €63 
Surplus War Stores 150,000 14,531)... 5 
Surplus Receipts i | 

from Trading .. 50,000 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts) ...... dss wie 2,050 1,400 
Wireless Licences. 5,300 1,150 1,760 650 
Crown Lands..... 1,000 390 3S0 eco 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans.. 15,000) 3,638 4,885 


22,000 25,982 5.571 3,358 67 


Miscel]. Receipts. . 

















Total Ord. Rev... 3161300, 920,569 911,019 63,801, 70,368 


Se_F-BALANCING ' 
Post Office....... 120,900) 39,550) 40,500) 3,200; 2,100 
Income Tax on | | 























E.P.T. Refunds | 80,740) 4,474 
Tota) ........+.,. 5262200) 960, 119/1032259 67,001! 76,942 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
({ thousands) 
Esti- PERMAIED TAR FT Sey 
Expenditure tnate, | April | Apri! | | way 
1946-47, 1 7 let eee 
| to to a A 
Aug. | Aug. | U6. ue 
4 3, ‘ 
19045 1946 1945 | 1946 
“ORDINARY | | ! 


EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of| 

Nat. Debt...../ 490,000) 147,042) 145,448! 17,663) 20,832 
Payments to N. | j 

reland........ | 20,000) 2,852} 4,875' 356) ... 
Nat. Land Fund. .| ; eee jes _ 
Other Cons. Fund 




















Services ....... 3,642; 3,236 «16) 18 
ED. cccsghs ses 568,000) 153, 536) 153,559) 18,035) 20,847 
Supply Services . ./3318917 1701137 1056992 101050) 71,602 
ee ee 3686917 1854672 1210551 /119085 92,449 
SELY-BALANCING | | | } | 
P.O. & Brdcasting 120,900} 19,550) 40,500) 3,200) 2,100 
Income Tax on | 

E.P.T. Refunds e+ | 80,740) 4,474 
Bh «0.60 seaee'sa 4007817 1894222|1331791,122285| 99,023 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under ‘“‘ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
em.678 to £1,996,240, the other operations 
or the week increased the gross National 
Debt by {30,922,445 to £24,941 millions. 


NET ISSUES (f thousands) 
a errr bemoedwene ° 
Oe I arr ee 300 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act 1939, Section 4 (1) 31 
War Damage: Board of Trade ............-. eee. 1,000 





War Damage Commission ......... 2,000 
8,801 
NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
me Rol TO BONN GE Sec cccceccctésccccces 195 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


Week ending August 3, 1946 
(£000’s) 


Net Receipts | Net REPAYMENTS 




















23% Defence Bds. 1,700 | Treasury Bills .... 17,689 
24% Savings Bds., | Nat. Savings Certs. 1,000 
1964-67 ....... 50 | 24% Nat. War Bds, 
Tax Reserve Certs. 5,963 DPE v00cae0 ,050 
Ways and Means Other Debt :-— 
Advances ...... 19,325 Internal .. «<0 559 
Treasury Deposits 25,000 External ....0. 818 
52,038 21,116 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
eans Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
De- | Float- 
posits ing 
by Debt 
Banks 
1 
| | 
1945 | 
“—, 1690 -0; 2290 5) §55°3| .. | 2123-5) 6659-2 
9 } 
Mav 4 |1830-0) Not available 
11 }1850 -0! * 
18 |1870-0) *» < 
.. 25 1880-0! 2559-2) 371-8} ... | 1483 0} 6294644 
June 1 (1900-0) 2536-3) 3525 | 15-0 1445 -0| 6246-8 
8 |1920-0| 2589-9} 3366 | 13-5 | 1370-5] 6230-2 
. 15 |1930-0! 2559-9) 338-1 | 19-8 | 1376-5) 6224-0 
» 22 11930-0) 2543 4) 357°7 | 13°5 | 13915) 6236-1 
oi? 1930 -0} 2492-6! 425-6 | 10-5 | 1390-5) 6249-3 
July 6 /|1930-0) 2562-9) 430-2 23°3 1411-5} 6357-9 
. 13 |1930-0) 2569-4) 416-7 | 15-8 | 1455-0} 6296-8 
20 |1930-0) 2514-9) 326-2 8-8 | 1454-5) 6234-4 
27 1940-0) 2434-7| 366-0 15-5 | 1479-5) 6235 -6 
9 20-3 1504 -6| 6262 -2 


Aug. 3 je4o 0) 2416 9| 380 6 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 






Cent. 
Date ol Allotted 
lender at 
if Min. 
| | , Rate 
sessed aracedhapaeesaned lansing gihaiaidainied Ehaaemmaeciandll Ticats ties Rscinscebiinaieneees 
1945 s d. 
Aug. 3 19 11-76 x 
1946 
May 3 10 1-18 eS 
"oe 10 1-17 OS) 
10 1°58 ae 
. 24 10 1-8 & 
ae : 10 1-54 62 
June 7 10 0°76 33 
. 414 10 1-14 38 
a 10 0-20 22 
ae = ; “86 1 
J 5 60 47 
" 12 10 0-79 35 
19 10 1-31 42 
26 10 1-40 42 
Aug. 2 10 0-75 a 





On Aug. 2 applications at £99 17s. 5d. for bills to be 
paid on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
were accepted as to about 31 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full; and at £99 17s. 6d. and above to be 
paid on Saturday were accepted in full. £150 millions 
of Treasury Bills are being offered for Aug. 9. For the 
week ended Aug. 10 the Banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits of £40 million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 2}% BOND 





SUBSCRIPTION 
(4 thousands) 
a 24% Week 24% 
Bs | ssc | ote | ash | sete 

















& 

a me 2,700 2,07 » 9] 61,450 
om. 2,300 2,080 = rae 

» 30... 2,300 2,168 ie a 

Setmaiapeiene 
Totals 

to date. .|*2,898,779 | £17,357 4417,800 
+ 7 weeks 4} days. * 349 weeks, § 13 weeks. 


¢~ 3} days total to June Ist. 


Up to July 27th principal ot Savings Certificates to the 
amount of {361,520,000 has been repaid. 
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AUGUST 7, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
f . £ 

Notes Issued: Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 

In Circln. ... 1390,987,625 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,167,128 
partment .. 9,260,208 | Other Secs. .. 810,416 
Silver Coin... 7,356 

Amt. of Fid. 
TY 1400,000,000 

Gold Coin and 

Bullion (at 

172s. 3d. per 
oz. fime)..... 247,833 


1400,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


1400,247,833 


£ i 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 274,197,897 
a 3,800,170 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 13,909,655] Discounts and 
a Advances... 18,281,995 
Other Deps.: Securities.... 22,502,208 
Bankers..... 241,100,236 —— ee 
Other Accts... 52,155,016 40,784,203 
——_——- | Notes........ 9,260,208 
293,255,252 | Gold & Silver 
MMs ds.6<ne% 1,275,769 
325,518,077 325,518,077 


* Including oe Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 























1945 1946 
! 
| Aug. | July | July | Aug. 
8 | 24 Bi 7 
ssue Deft. 2 | | | | 
Notes in circulation..... 1323 -8,1376 -6,1386 -9/1391 -0 
Notes in banking depart- | | j | 
ks Utotnanitaiaace 26-4, 23 “l) 13-4 9:3 
Government debt and } 
securities® ..... i ebes 1349 -3/1399 -2|1399 -2/1399 -2 
Other securities......... “7;) 0-8) 0-8 0:8 
OE cn. sckbbtesess cece | 0-2 0-21 0-2} 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine oz. 178/3) 172/3\ 172/3|172/3 
aes Dept. : | | 
ts: | | 
TR. <ceataecencen . | 15-0) 7-6) 7-1] 13-9 
Bankers 203-1) 246 -5| 238-7| 241-1 
Others. 63-5] 53-6) 54-4) 52-2 
Total..... 271 -6| 307-7} 300 -2| 307-2 
Securities | 
Government............ 246 -6| 272-7] 262-8] 274-2 
Discounts, etc. ......... 2-3} 10-8} 15-8, 18-3 
Sa es | 13-7] 17-41 25-1] 22-5 
REED «<< Be aitebec¥deaee | 262-6} 300-9} 303-7) 315-0 
Banking dept. res......... | 27-0, 25-1) 14-7) 10-5 
a, ee % % 
- Slates sacks ce 9-0! 8-1) 4-9] §3-4 








£11,015,100 ; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1,350 million to £1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£ thousands 


- 











Aggregate 

| from Jan. 1 to 

Aug. Aug. 

4, * 

1945 | 1946 

182 180 
54,546 | 93,041 
55,940 | 71,543 
21,711 | 22,048 
22,339 | 29,296 
38,751 | 43,862 
27,472 | 33,959 
J iccsccee | 6463 6,920 | 163,667 | 195,535 
Manchester. .... “ 4,212 §,173 | 107,326 | 133,545 
Newcastle....... S 2,119 2,390 | 54,993 | 57,383 
Nottingham ..... : 880 797 | 14.992 | 18,254 
Sheffield ..... pee 1,360 1,679 | 29,783 | 34,057 
Southampton..... 230 6,098 6,702 
12 Towns...... -- | 22,816 | 28,314 | 597,618 | 747,864 
TRON n ccans .. | 8680 9,857 | 252,802 | 319,322 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price io: old 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
was raised from 44d. to 553d. on August 6th. The New 
York market price of silver changed from 71-11 cents 
per ounce to 90} cents on July 11th. Bombay bullion 
prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tolas 00 Fine /olas 
1946 me Ry 
Beh... evages eoeae Market closed 

ce! pe Ckvowteeaps 3 8 164 «4 
Er Se OR eran $3 O 166 12 
_ icnsetheccteces« 97 0 19 2 
oS. IIGGT. Vi Ue te 7 68 168 9 
Sicscecusu eguteC 6% 4 168 8 
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“ 
OVERSEAS BANK TH: ECONOMIST, A 
RETURNS —— | + August 30, 194 He 
e ‘ papel lillion Francs SWISS NATIONAL BAN R 
US FEDERAL RESERV —- Million Beles Fee 
ae aiggme | Ma Tate on Swiss Frs. 
o a Mition $ s id 4 way July iia 
As » | Ll, S ts! hie — = 
12 US.F.R. BaNKs am as Gold | ete | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 oe July | July | July | 
Resources Aug. | July | July | Aug Private @iscounts and | 75,151) 94,817) ©4.817) a . ASSETS 25, 6. 15, | July 
. Gold certifs. on hand and du 2, 18, 25. _ en ounts and’ , 817 Gala... ~ ae 1946 | 1946 19% 
‘ trom tenes d due} 7a bpd ieee 1946 DAehidee tony mentees .| 26.443) 73,623 41.343) 74.111 eevee exchange .. °° shade es : voor. 5 4819: 2148354 
Total reserves nitiainiesaaitik iY, : 7.334. 17,339 Total ate :— , sobiite Tit. J cLace,. 5 159-7) 16 
Totsl ens ressrves......... 17980 18°10 18°07 18105 | (@) In occupation costs. | 500,258) 50 9 96)! . Advances ........0..seeee. 40-8 28-2 | 4 
Total US. Govt. sece.,......0. [229 "296 300 307 ees | 26/0001 426-0001 426,000! 426.000 | ee 0 «ha he treme: BERS ES 23 43 ae 
Fetes US. Govk,,qact.> .-vav-| $1,857) 24390) 35,668) 35 63 (0) Treasury advances «| 19,750 26,000| 426,000) 426,000 J 63-6, 60-2 609) a4 Populatio 
Total resounn 9808.0 cnncad « | 22. 279) 23.477 23,910 + 2 xed advances*...| 54,508 59. v ,500 8,600 I | i 59-8 1. Indus 
’ not dest | 42446 44.695) qa734 saane : ” 450, 59'450| 59.450 bite ln eiocaliation 
. ’ »f . = CIFr¢ atic ” 
saheettheee ,625 aoe iaaanereagy Other sight abe. i? Sebwhwh< a 5 3582 -5/3544 -7.3554. 3. Manu 
FR. notes in corn... Bette nts os oS i aS a A. a Seek 89-5.1245 9.1288. 1g 6 - 
PR, pte in ER. -~ne>e0> 2s 340, 24,277) 24,183 24,244 (a) Govt tal ».--oonne 151,093, 55,654, 59.264 = — 38 5. Miner 
en daen Ts: | 1,140, ‘880! (790 890 Gener actus. 773; «755, = 715) 9,850 AUSTRALIAN COMN oo 
Govt. aipetlis P-.ccccccces | 14,860, 15,967, 15.877 15,991 sccounts ..../ 50,3201 4.8991 8.5491 59 716 CEN MONWE ALT HH 6. Total 
a deposits “~ ee a ad 17, O71, 7 en 674 513 * Including ot i, ! | 134 Million, BANK = 
»tal liabiliti Rye eser Geert : rpligat lhe Shate rolatins a ie wee : er 
an a azans | galeoal a4 734 44.625 of Belgiaa's Gold deposit 8,003 (1946) 3446 (1945) ass SOS 9, Freig! 
stiwenpe so eeeeel 2% 143 -2%% 42 -9°% 43 -0% NETHERL ’ 946), 9,446 (1945). Ta 10. Dept. 
: ° A 
ane soe Treasury mee 3 os ee florins A July | July | say a July bs 
SOURCES j | —- . SSETS , ea a 
Monetary gol Gold and balances abr 1346 | 1946 1946 2 
Trevsury & bank currency...) 4198 4.538) 4,839) 4599 A | July | July | july | juts | Covet nd a Soma 7S 8 380 8 Tra Ih Fact 
soe] % 538! 4,539 4.539 SSETS 1946 , 29, sovt. and other securities... } *t0 80; 3-81) 3. . Facte 
| | , Gold . a. 1946 Othe ; irities . . .|428 -09)420 - 83 15. 
Li cae: WT one ge Bp te RST bene 1946 ther assets . /420 -40)412 « ” 
Meaupdnieleouletion Foreign balances, etc.*. .| 4, ae 9} 713-0; 713-0; 713-0 “nenseeeens oo tee ad 16 -29| 13-51 13 33 ‘66 16. » 
Taneaney end Raion. -ansors s:u00 28,241) 28, al 28,248 Home bills .......... | 0 1 4,525 2) 4.524 - 4 4,529-7 Mates .i22.... | 63 11. Aver: 
ee oP wonne| 2938 2,762 teh ceeeteoeee on| Pt tk ae "a hoe peeaei dott eee 19, Cost 
ence L ia sot account. .....| P @) Special account ~ | | | .. | 
ol aecel art a) ee ae ‘S| 170- i at ocean 260 «12/260 -11 258 - Wholes 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Advances to Govt... Ni | Ni | Na SUSE | eee mabies oo aes 22-61 a a Food 
iss r assets... ......0.. } \* | A me 8 ye ts) Sane -78'149 -71 59, 
Million ov. a 103-3 123-9} 114-7! . —_—____ 2 | eae 22, Othe: 
—“s LiaBiLities | =e 1 23. Who 
Jay | Jay | Jay | Ja otes'ie aiuniietion....1606-71 2.6 | BANK OF BELGIUM F. 
Assets 1945 | 1986 20) | a7. ~~ “accounts 1666 “7/ 2.661 -7) 2,670 7) 2,721 -9 ______ Million Belgian Frs. aw! 
Gobi .=. <3: oem | aad 0  oemeee arene’ ar . Tota 
Bet = aamree <-> oath" 2° 65) 2-65} 2-65) 1946 b) Govt. special ..... gt 1,414 -4) 1,44) 2) 1,453-6 | July | July July ] ar | 25, New 
Sterting balances. . . 28 -67) 33-39) 33-39) ) Other ........... “1 108-1| 108-2} 108. . Assets 26. Gold 
es... 33-39 : wee-| 776-3) 8 3 Geld 1945 ‘ae 
ses 1-04, 0-93) 1- 03 4-64 of which blocked nett cen Seeetins taaaanees? o=*: ++ +0] ee t Fe oA Mem 
Li as result of notes | a xchange .......... 148 . 
Notes ia ann surrender . e "3 133-7) age loans and accounts | 4, — 3,963 3, 695) 3,708 29. ” 
a 32- | ar 37 44 41-02 Sundry accounts.......| 18 7] 162-0) 113-6 96-7 nto State ............./ 42 55) 4,559 5,676, 3,536 30. Capt 
Sipe pisth athe ; o2994 0 -6) 185 -6) 178-5 181-5 oad LIABILITIES) ,902) 48,677, 48,797: 48,632 = aa 
* This ite NE a5 Se 00505 lg ~e 
is item mcjude- clearing account balances (a) Govt. accounts reane 61,079} 73,205 72,319 71,862 33. Tuco: 
. (6) Private accounts ..... 4 827) 824 825 ¥. Trea 
eee es eeeaeeata DSR hlna 4085, 3,532, 5.39 3am | 
aps Jag HOLESALE PRICES | ar 
GRAIN, ete. CEREALS AND MEAT . July - July 30, 7 
Wheat TEXTILES— 1946 | 
No. 1N. Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b a — COTTON —consi at oy July 16, July 30 
Eng. Gaz. av. per sak . St. J... 63 4 63 Cloth — MISCELLANEOUS 196 1946 Paris. | 
Flour per 280 Ib.— Nee wé¢ 66 , Overall Cloth, 38} in 8. d CEMENT best En Norway. 
,, straights d/d Lo a 52 x 50, 22’s & 16's Tl ° s. a in paper ba 8. Portland, d/d site, London Belgium. 
aise £3 8} aaa SS oot arias Sane | ie 
ts (2) ,, ro 0 23 6 BMP. <c ce ciacses. 2p 308 6-ton loads and ie s. d. 5 a transfers 
Maize, Argentine, per ton...” ahans 16 3 JUTE (per ton)— we 2 elitiiene xd upwards per ton 57 0 51 0 Argentir 
MEAT— Beet, per 8 ib— aes /0/0 10/0/60 Daisee 2/3 c. and t. Dundee Acid, Oxalic, net 60/0/ Fixed 
English long sides... { 5 4 38 . - Dundee..... “ae “aye Fs Rss. - per tons ¢¢ of eee Italy. 
Je bbcceeccce om) ‘ aric, . 9/V/ /0/ ree 
Imported hinds.............. ; ; 6 7 10)/40 Hessians, pe (per spindle) 5 * Si 8 ot Ammotie, Subhas ans mi 15/8/0 ree 98 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—Engltish 5 2 . 3 Hessians, a et ore 07-77 07-77 Potash Soda......... per io 10) ie 9/11/0 Ri BoB 
ei er ag a gpane de { a 4 3 4 — Calcutta Hessians, sor 0 5-99 0 5-99 setae, See betnad e's per ton 18/15/0 10) - : Specie 
Peck Mieetich oer 8 B.. 20el dt 5 2 indee, 100 yds. ..... Soda Crvstale vee perton 11/0, ’ exchang 
glish, per 8 Ib........0. 8 0 5 2 ae) 2 ce ito ts 58 3 58 3 co Pe per to /0/0 11/0/0 
BACON—(per cwt.)—Wills, cut side 142 - SISAL 7 . 65 0 4 0 COPRA ( , Pas GR 5/1/6 
HAMS—(per cwt.)— 0 142 0 N (pe: ton)—Atrican, spot— cif. per ton)—S.D. Straits —_ 
f t.}—Green ..2...0. 147 0 147 0 o. 1 delivered..... & 5 cae gS ee (30 N ON 
Seer he: Le Pe ee om 5 
OTHER FOODS WOOL | 65 0 HIDES = 
BUTTER _— ; OL (per Ib.)— MES (per Ib.)— N 
he cn wt.)—All Grades, Lincoln wethers, washed d. a. Wet salted Australian, d. d, ‘ 
wine. 132 8 132 8 inated blackface, greasy. mere 19 19 c Queensland ..... ® }-40/50 Ib. 12} 13, 
a * a ey a Cantratae serd. fleece 70’s...... 3 14 are oy, canes as 125 15 — 
MSc eeepesooy serd. a boone ) pes, 18/20 Ib............ 2 a 
Imported ........22 piece | BS SG NE cord. 2nd pieces, BO-S6's. 31h ait English’ & Welsh Market’ Hides— OME oe : 
qnaiiaetens. ol |e pe 9 2 99 2 Tops— pieces, 50-56’s.... 234 arket Hides— London 
— (per cwt.J— 64's warp 23; Best heavy ox and heifer... { 0 68 —_ 
Grensds fne's + sscctescsseese 5-9 ge | Bimenpeeted oo ay ay | EATER toe B) 0 sysumaetet | Bam 
Se ee eT: car oreree " ~ I 7 . 
EGGS (per 120)—English....... rer 101 0 Fen FIRE conan ase : = st Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib............. 19 19 mo 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported....... ; 17 3 sieetena 28 28 Shoulders, Insole to Welting ; ; . 6 Barcel 
POTATOES (per cwt. 6 0 co. ERALS crete een eee Sh 2 4 5 Stockh: 
English... wt.)— AL (per ton)— os Bellies. ..... eee 0 % ; a Brusse! 
wees) eveces 12 0 a3 Welsh, best Admiraity.......... 4 10 S 4 anata 1590281 cir 12 $s | Paris . 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt k ee 47 71 Ee ecseis rcury nee ane oetgulagih : 2 223 ait. 
nit UK (Conk. . shipm m, best gas, fob. Tyne... #2 § 42 8 PETROLEUM PRODUC 8 2 8 
gee Steearenerzy *°-o°ne8°° ie a7 {RON AND STEEL (per ton)— 43 5 43 8 Motor Spirit, poor gal, 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ........ 49 10 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ; a 1 
ulated 2c cwt. bags, domestic 49 10 Bars, Middlesbrough ........--. 4 0 163 0 Vapor “ng azet eee 0 10 0 
well tee eens vl » Steel, rails, heavy......-.20.-+- 2. ao () Automotive gas oil, in bulk, ~— ° 
ian Crystallised........ 50 6 ll -Tinpiates (home ic. 14 x 20)... 70 307 0 ex road tank waggons 
» + omestic consumption 31 7 nT NON-FERROUS oo) eS England and i Th 
TOBACCO (per I,)— Conger CERCOCVEE ne ne —— Brita 
ndian stemmed and unstemmed 14 1 4 Tin—Standard cash............ 84/0/0 | anc et i er Serta QO 8 0 8 by E 
meetin: dtninebR ciated 40 40 Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash... 300/0/0/ | 00/8/04) T eeeeeeeees Shales db 0% 0 Hi .” 
stemmed — 1 10 110 Speiter (4)—G.O.B., spot ...... 55/0/ ROSIN (per ton , 
Yih SUBS NE oboe 4 ee ee eee a Oe )—American......4 g47/0/0  47/0/0 TaB 
6 46 um, ingots and bars 70/0 52/10/ . 
COTTON TEXTILES Nickel. b 67/0/0 —_67/0/0 su /10/0 §2/10/0 
(per ib.)— a “1. home delivery .........- 190/0/0 — 190/0/0 ELLAC (per ton)—TN Oran 
Raw, Mid-American . a. Anti 195/0/0 195 ge.. 365/0/0 365/0/0 
{ am, Mid-American......-..- ses As ts Antimony, English, 99%... 135/0/0 1as/oro TALLOW (per ton + 
: Yarns, 36's Ring Beams ........ a. aa Pt tm MINEO. «ond per unit 3/15/0 37 3/0 )—London Town 43/10/0 — 45/10/0 
biceemitiben , . tatinum. 
» as on Welt 27-50 27-50 um, vefined........ per oz. ae 17/1070 eS (per ton net)— 
§ an O00 Uo: S| aR ee h 
Cloth, er ve 0-00 = 40-00 QuetsBee... «02-00 per 76 b+ 3/80 | Sy5/0 Coke, Rati, ChabuyesUadse eres 91/0/0 SD * 
} nm Printer 64 x 64 a {5/0 31/5/0 ton-seed, crude ....... 5: 91/0/0 
i Bs & 42s... , s @. s. & coLo at Coconut, crude ..c.cccccccscces 2/2/6  52/2/6 1940 
: Cambric Shirting, iy ‘a 47 2 41? (per fine ounce)........... 172 3 172 ‘ oe. B¥ebebossaee Be ThA was ans 49/0/0 1 
T x 80.248 24's... 6 1 64 4 SILVER (per fine ounce)— ee eximii | 11/2/8 we 33 
_- a 3 Bombay . a 1944 
(c) Price « at buyer’s premises. paper eh [. a 2a ls. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. - 3.8 Caleutta 22200012 velteinn bis unquoted unquoted 1945 
i Ip) prion ot wisch' Diniz re eee (6) Higher Pool ie otha unquoted : 
inistry ot Suppl e) Average for weeks ? 
| lh wwe 1946, and July 23, 1946 ts 
: grains 
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UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
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| ra {| Monthly Average 1946 
4 Jnit ot > eahetiliniaaiae ll eentints feicciinaiieaatificsaes > int eenlinasitin rescence anscttoaiih 
|| Measurement | | | | | = t | 
1929 1932 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 || Mar. Apri! May | June || Feb | Mar | April | May | June 
; ba | ia | : ee 7 eles =a 
—_—_—- | | : j | ly { j | 
Population Oct., 1945: 140,000,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles; 7,839,452 sq. kms. | | | | 
1. Indust. production, adj. F.R.B.. seeee || 1935-39—100 vee | ane Pe. fe weet A Nee ware "slp — eC 230 225; 220) 152 168) 164; 160) ... 
es. ; unad ERB...... H e 110 58 125) 62 199 338 $35 203], 232) 229/ 225) 220) 148) 164 163; 159) ... 
3% Manu’tures, dur adj. F.R.B. ........ : | 279 274), 345 «336,323; 308), 138; = 182): 187} 157]... 
ae non-dur, adj. F.R.B. oo. 2 3 70 115 142 158 176) a7 166), 176} 174 173; 173 167| 166) 164| 161)... 
§ Minerals, adj. F.R.B..........0..... a | 29 2) 237)| 142) 140; 138 144) 141) 138 103) le ... 
Bui'ding contracts awarded :-— i | i i | | i | 
6. Total, adj. F.R.B. .........56 bie oo 1923-25=100 || 117) 28 81} 122) 166 68 41 58} 72) rol 58) =0)| 136) 147, 152) 181)... 
1. Residential, ad). F WON ihn iad e.o 2s i Bi 13 72} 89 82) 40] 16 26 1518} = 20) 22), «= 95} 129) 154) 209). 
EE I ce cack nevcceces: : 2) 0 89, 149 2351 92] 61) 102) 118 112) 89 73/) 169} 161) 148 157) 
9, Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B...... || 1935-39= 100 152; 78 109, 130; 136) «137 «140; «135i 1451 141; 140l 140126) 139) «so 106| 
10. Dept. store sales, adj. F.R.B......... I é un 75 124) 133,149,168) :186) 207-220) «182, 188) 202), 254, 263,280) 757 
Employment :— 7 i | } | } | | 
IL Non-agricultural, adj. F.R.B. ....... l ‘000 ft 31,784) 35,668| 38,447) 59,728) 58,698] 36,981) 38 456] 37,963| 37,746] 37,465|| 35,924) 56,727] 36,928 37,480]... 
2 ‘ unadj. BLS. 2.2... || 7 wee | see | ave | ase | ee | nee | une | see || 38,062) 37,792) 37,679) 37,549|| 35,360) 16,271) 36,72) 37,453, ... 
1B . adj. F.R.B. ....... } 19392100 106 0) 77-6 104-7 117-5) 126-7) 130 9 127 +} 121 -8|| 126-7) 125-1) 124-4) 123-4)) 118-4) 121-0} 121-7) 123-5 
14. Factory, adj. F.R.B............ 0000. i 2 ot = be a, wee | oe | ose || 166°5| 163-8, 160-8) 157 -2|) 122-3) 130-1) 134-8) 138-1) 
a Wee. PD. 06 ny cece a 103-1} 64-4) 107-5 132-1) 154-0) 177-7| 172-4) 149-5!) 166-0] 163-0} 159-8, 156-9|) 121-9} 129-7) 134-1) 137-0 
6 aver payrolls, unadj. F Re... 7. ae 116-4) 49-2) 114-5) 167-5) 245-2) 334-4) 345-7) 288 -4/| 341-7] 333-3] 318-7) 314-9)) 210-2) 232-5) 249-1)... | 
17. Average hours, BEE? cohen” Fevavees | vumber int oat bn od ” GET oes oo. || 4894) 45-1) 44-1) 44 6]) 40-5) 40-8) 40-6 ... | 
18. Cost » hamty cornings, Tey -0o0ci0 i a - iia < : << ‘0 a < ‘i siah sak 5| a || 104+4) 104-4) 104 2! 103-9) 100-1) 103-4; 105 8) we _ 
ame Gs SVM, 2°. BGR. ~. cccccccceceve -39= “ 6) 2 ‘ 6 ¢ “4) *8) 127-1) “1 * q °2| $i} q soe 
one eee | | 28 4 126-8) 127-1) 128 y 129 0 129 | 130 2 130 | 131 
20. Farm products, B.L.S. ..... 1926 = 100 104-9, 48-2) 67-7 82-4) 105-9) 122-6 123-3} 128-2\| 127-2) 129-0) 129-9) 130-4) 130-8) 133-4) 135-4) 137-5)... 
QL Foods, B.L.S........++. sing oh . 99-9) 61-0 71-3, 82-7) 99-6} 106-6) 104-9} 106 -2|| 104-6) 105-8 107-0} 107-5) 107°8| 109-4} 110-8 111-5] _.. 
22, Other commodities, B.L.S. .. ri 91-6 70-2| 83-0] 89-0) 95-5) 96-9} 98-5) 99-7) 99-2) 99-3, 99-4) 99-6) 101-3) 102-2) 103-3, 103-5 ... 
23. Wholesale commodity prices, j { i | 
‘ ERB. ie en caran ty «kadiieneein I - || 95-3) 64-8) 18-6 87 “3| 98 -8) 103-1 104-0) 105-8|} 105-3; 105-7! 106-0} 106-1) 107 “1 108 «9| 110-2) 121-0) 
aD ats “= | i } j 
%4, Total, all reporting centres ......... 7 Million $ 81,878) 37,155. 44,783] 53,481| 66,078, 74,326) 81, 178|| 81,077] 74,139] 81,724) 98,024), 75,963] 87,579) 87,552| 85,898)... 
95, New York City ....... owas octet pn 50,257)... 14,299 14,810) 18,905, 24,697, 28,799) 33,712|| 31,884) 29,413) 33,678) 41,725), 50,498) 35,670) 37,20¢| 35,085)... 
%. Gold stock ...... ils Feta beneeeas ws || 3,996 3,952 21,995 22,737] 22,726) 21,938) 20,619) 20,065|| 20,419) 30,374) 20,270] 20,213)) 20,232) 20,256) 20,251 20,242) 20,270 
27. Money in Circulation ............... H oa || 4,476, 5,328 8,752 11,160) 15,410) 20,229 25,307) 28,515)) 25,899) 26,189) 26,528 26, 746|| 27,954) 27,879) 27,885 28,112) aa 
28 Member Bank Res. Balances ........ 2,368 2,116 15,331 ee cei Ss St TE ones. 14,166 14,818) 15,296] 14,920) 15,537] 14,853) 15,606) 15,6 
=... .mxcegs Moserves .......00.- - 56) 6, PETES ove tt Mute wee | wee | 918} 1,038) 1,585), 1,014, 627) 959) 807 
30. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle .. 2.2... I ; || 595) 99. 163 238) 89 51) 76) “H4si| 92] 26] 186] 52), | 65] 222) 373) 
31. 354 Indus. secs., Stand. Statistics .... 1939=100 || ... |... 95 87) 77,102,110) 133} 183} 123) 130) 132) 158} 156) 169} see 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds ............. ; % |} 3-60; 3-66, 2-21 2-05 2-09 1-98 1-92; 1-66/ 1-70) 1-68) 1-68) 1-63) ... ca mo rats 
33. Income payments, adj.............4. 1935-39=100 || 122-9, 70-6) 113-5) 138-0 174-6, 213-0) 233-4) 239-1)| 244-1) 242-3) 241-9) 244-6|| 232-4) 232 “3| 233° eee 
4. Treasury receipts. “uipasetesess Million $ || 4,032) 2,076) 7,606) 8,269) 13,668) 23,385) 45,408] 47,740)) 6,908) 2,967] 5,398) 5,916) 3,875, 5,762| 2,734) 2,998) 4,482 
| oy + expend., nat. defence ...... |... | see | ae | 6,301] 26,011/ 72,109! 87,039] 90,029]| 8,246) 7,139] 8,156! 7837] 2,702] 2,550) 2,560) 2,182) 2,442 
- © LL” Re aad l } | 3,852) 4,320) 12,774 12,711) 32,397| 78,179 93,744!100405} 9,433, 7968) 9,275) —_ 3,510) 4.602| 4,251 sen) 5513 
a a pee 











(Continued from page 234) 


Paris. Francs 479 -+70-480-30. Syria. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18 +159) 14-47-50, 
Norway. 19°98-20-02. Holland. Fis. 10 68-70. Dutch West Indies. [Florin (12-11) 7 -58-62, 
Belgium. yi ‘ancs 176}-%. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Prague. 201-202 k. 
Escudos (170) 99+80—-100-20; mail transfers 99°80-100-30. Panama. $4 -02-04; mail 
transfers 4-02~044. Brazil. Criz 76.4088 cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7 -209 (buying). 
Argentina. 16-39 pesos. Manila. 8-10-15 pes. 

Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank oj England for the Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas 44 +00. 
ttaly. 71-25 lire. 

Free Markel Rates.—The following rates prevailed on Aug. 7, 1946 :— 


Egypt. Piastres (97}) 973-$. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17-1844. 
Ri, 128-130. Hong Kong. 1/23§-1/34 Singapore. 2/4,-2/4}. 

Special Accounts are in force fo: Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay tor which no rate o1 
exchange is quoted in London, 


fran. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


| ] 


; July | Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
New York on a fe 1, a. 3, 5, 6, 7, 

, 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 
ii ; — bk. : oa = jeden cetee 
Cables :— | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents Cents | Cents 
BOR 0% signs s 00 FEES | 403% 403Rt | 4038t | 403%t 4038t | 403%t 
ere re | 96-375 | 96-500 | 96 -250 | 3 96-375 96°250 96-625 
PMOMT AE d.6 60 00 GK 25-157 | 25°15 | 25°15 | 25°15 | 25-15 | 25-05t 
Buenos Aires ......... 24-79 | 24-79 24-80 5 24-80 24-79$ 24-794 
Rio de Janeiro........ , 5°30 | 5-30 5°36 - 5-36 5-36 5-3 
NON 550 oe. s 00 ees 4-05 4:05 | 4:05 & 4-05 4-05 4-05 
Barcelona ..,.....--++ 9-20 9-20 | 9:20 y 9-20 9-20 9-20 
SURCKROMM 6c... . os c00 | 27-82 | 27-82 | 27-83 = 27-83 | 27-82$ 27-823 
ONS ST See oe | 2-289); 2-283 | 2-283 2-28} 2-283 2-28} 
SE 5 Ses hd «5 + 00 OHH | 0-84 | 0-845 | 0-84) 0-844 0-844 0-844 

| j 

+ Free Rate. t Basic. 


MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 


FOOD CONTROL, 1939-1945 
The following tables are reproduced from the pamphlet “‘ How 
Britain Was Fed in Wartime,” published for the Ministry of Food, 
by H.M.S.O., price 1s. 


TasLe 1.—Stocks oF Foop AND FEEDINGSTUFFS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM UNDER CONTROL OF THE MINISTRY OF Foop (a) 


(Thousand Tons) 


} 
End 


End | End End 
March June September December 
ae 2,815 3,738 4,077 | 3,875 
B eedasaSa 3,469 4,244 4,890 5,298 
Do ctiyss) 5,183 | 5,479 5,012 4,595 
«PLAS ee 4,424 5,347 5,927 6,668 
«Ea 6,221 | 6,302 6,497 6,221 
Be: biccedesse 5,365 5,439 5,267 | 4,821 (b) 
{ 


(a) Including stocks heid against felief commitments. 
(b) Provisional. Between 50 and 60 per cent. of the total consisted of wheat, flour, coarse 


grains and anima! feedingst tis 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT IN THE Foop INDUSTRIES 
(Approximate Numbers of Persons, insured under the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts, in Employment in the United Kingdom, in July 
of each year) 
(Thousands) 


| | | 


1941 | 

















Industry Group 1939 | 1940 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 

eee Pot satanic ted i eee 

Manufacture of bread, biscuits, cakes,etc.| 186 | 174 163 | 154 | 137 133 

Grain milling .............ceeceecees 3 | 3 oT a 31 31 

Manufacture of cocoa, chocolate and 8 | «(671 58 | 45 4 33 

sugar confectionery. | \ 

Other food manufacturing industries ... | 136 134 138 137 125 120 
| eee eee, 

hel... .s:i eee | 437 | 410 | 391 | 368 | 327 | 317 


| i 





TABLE 3.—DISTRIBUTION OF RETAIL OUTLETS AND CONSUMER 
REGISTRATIONS FOR SUGAR BY ORGANISATIONAL TYPE 


(October, 1944) 


Average No. ot 














Retail Outlets Registrations | Registrations per 
| Retail Outiet 
| 
TH a pt Sor ts [> nS: L. 
No | % 00's | x | No. 
enna a pn cette epson eT aggre pypeentipememet 
NE kite 0ecct 15,440 | 93 8,888 | 20-9 | 576 
Co-operatives ..........5 10,820 6-5 | 11,171 | 2-3 | 1,030 
Independent retailers .... | 139,840 84-2 22,349 | 52°8 160 
OM wsocwes 166,100 100 -0 | 42,408 | 100-0 255 
= i F _ ! 





TABLE 4.—THE REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE CIVILIAN POPULATION 
AT CERTAIN DATES DURING THE WAR 





Civilian Resident Population as a 
Percentage of Mid-1939 


Civil Defence Region 


| June, March, | September, June, 
|} 1941 1944 1 1945 
| 
gpg a beeomerret 
Northern, North-Eastern and North- 102 | 100 102 100 
Western. j | 
North Midland, Midland, Eastern... .. | 107 | 107 110 107 
RAMEE. . 00s osecesscanbgeeuith ooh =. 5 ‘Po 85 
South-Bastern .wevwcvewsscccccccccs | 99 | 96 96 100 
Southern, South-Western and Wales .. | 117 | 109 114 109 
SOO)... 2 0 Wale cc ccc ccdawssinc crs 102 101 | 101 | 101 


ay 
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COMPANY RESULTS (July 17, 1946, to July 31, 1946) LO! 
rr Cid 
| Net Available H Appropriation aes Preceding Year | Prices 
Company Year Total Deprecia- Profit aa for * l | + —o eT = y car 3 
ane Ended Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- |) prog ee | To Free | vo | Total Yee Jan. 

| | Interest tion Div pease Rate | Reserves | ¢ arry || Profit Profit = “fis 1 1 

| Forward . ——— 

akan r i } e | - « P 1. Pn | 

Breweries, &c. | | £ £ £ £ \| £ | £ %o £ £ | £ £ y, 

: son & Ev ee * | 89,752) 261,481 | 18,000! 63,540| 25 10,000 + 2212 | 403,818 | 84,804 1003) XK 
Porcine % Brighton. Dees | Mar 31 | 317.932 “| 49207 | “97000 | 48,500 | 22) |+ 707 || 310,138 | 98082 234 103% | 1 
Truman, Hanbury, Buxton --..+.. | Mar. 30 | 1,164,937 | 240,453 | 448,996 || 20,706 | 160,380 | 26-4 49,952 |+ 9,435 || 1,221,561 | 230,525 | 94 1034 i 

Coal, Iron and Stee! i ; i} 

ten: ‘Hdgar & Co. .......sceecseds .. | Mar. 30} 95,616 | 36,721} 48,695 | 97,206 7,500 | 19,752 | 124 20,000 +. 1,443) 212,536 | 47,783 103g. | 1 
REET. nek Mar. 31| 216504| 59385| 97119 | 167/595 7,433 | 68,358 | 15 20,000 + ‘818 | 206,517| —94'250 | 4a 103% | 1 
Gap tad itn. oc... csoceees Mar. 31|1,145,113| .... | 724,532 | 1,998,426 42,500 | 590,019 , 20 [+ 92,013 | 1,206,998 | 710,635 | 99 105 | 
Partridge, Jones & (J-) Paton .....-+. + | Mar. S| 176,453 | we = | 115,371 | “425,705 | 96.5738 | 4t # 18,793 || "210,552 | 133,588 | “¢ io} | 

Financial, nd, &c. | | 

soci iti Se 180, 39,04 10,513} 10,513/) ... 10,513; (6) sas kd 180,016 | 11,516 107% 1 
felis Mitten tess | Be aa] seats | | 41,618 | 81,464) 16,666} 13,200) 4 10,000 |+ 1,752) 327,948 | 41/574 1064 
Sesthens Mattes ticldings:..... weoee | Mar. 31] 802,057| 261,522 | 264,758 | 44,405 | 212:925| 46 oa 4,192 || 635,958 | 167,933 We | 
Bisckert's Bromery laverabah.....0.2] Mey 31| SSes7| x. 25,572| 40,439 ||... | 19571| 6 6,000 |+ 1,001 || 48,651 22,7853 bi 106 ad 

i J 2 ,895 iow 0,638 42,949 || 23,390 pO Be ae a — 2 ‘ ; | 
‘nation County Tocahala, &c., Property | Mar. 31 443,28 | ith 189,407 450,915 | 22,578 118,992 ? 50,000 = 2,163 496,651 180,628 is 106 i 
Scottish-American Mortgage .......... May 31 141,316 poe 50,338 171,838 .710 & | pai ‘ ® ; 1 

7 : | 22,583| 12594| § .. |+ 5179/| 83,787| 34316| @ 119% 1 
Trust & Agency Co. of Australasia..... Dec. 31 56,602 eve 40,355 65,678 ‘ » | pt aes oe | i 
United Dominions Trust...........++. June 30| 85,357 a 47,159 | 62,828 )/ 11812} 33,000 | : , % #1 
Wool Exchange & General ee Mar. 25 120,244 wee 25,678 34,889 5,313 7,837 3 12,000 |+ 528 | 107,136 23,778 | 3 if ; 
Humber Uiemted er wees | July 31 | ez 792 | 49,768 | 136,209| 308,990 |  55,485| 13,855 | 15 60,000 + 6,869 | 187,394 | 124,263! 45 112g 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. . weseees | Aug. 31] 16,307 a 16,207 | 126,574 ||. ie he ~» [+ 16,207 || 5,090 3,649 Nil 107 , 
King’s Motors eee eet Mar. 31 50,496 "e 15,466 20,352 | 5,435 8,850 | 40 ove + 1, , , | Nil il | 

' | 
i i 193,713 || 8,441,999 | 5,177,142 | 29 985 
Anais Bhitnt OB Obs 54d. -icsevoads | De BI 8,606,411 Sas 5,292,447 | 6,789,909 || 1,071,234 | 4,027,500 | 20 ee = | $193,713 |) 8, ; 
New Brunswick iio ssesseeee | Dec. SL) "37,196 2,081 4,751 5,756 | 3,960| | ... a w [+ “91 || | 34,934 973 | Ni —— 
- | © re 

it Raj ape pl an a 2,169 506 | Ni fo r 
Bukit Rajah ..........+sss00- ielvosee ao. 2 | ners oe ~ ae as : yet x — 1420 654 |Dr. 918! Ni E=Barlies 
poe om amd iethaeucoven Sees _ > ian oe = <_. see on - hn 1535 |Dr. | 46 | am ie 17 yrs 
Changkat Salak .......++.eseee0- cooce . y ooo ' y eee eve + = ro42 ise wale 
eel ia) | el eet | Sl | ht (UG a) oe Price 
Gopeng (Perak) .......- Oo hgeeg eccee ~~ von ove De. 296 <aal " ~ - - * 25 720 |Dr. 842| to Weer 3 
Harpenden (Selangor) Rubber........ . ar. = ase ws mn - aet * ~ ~ - _ my Loa ate ae 
eee co ee :.. | Mar. 31 831 Dr. 831 | 19,737 > a “th len 331 |, 168 | Ni Ai 

AMDAK... cc rece es seseseseseeses eee ° eee e | <a ; 

North Humiock (Selangor).......... - | Mar 3 L721 [Dr 6.098 'Dr. 245) } ae ve |e Fe a 6,098 | 1150 Dr. 11% Ni wy 
Sarawak... .......seseeeeeeeeerecees ° — = om: ae De 18919 le. 5.908 i ~ Py = Fag. 919 | 2334 335 | ie i 
me ee TII | Dec. 31} 18,756] ‘Looo| 6562/8302] 5082| % Looo |+ "480 || 14337| 5,674] 5 m1 
meee tiites | Dec. 31] 1,344 - |Dr. 5943| 4526|| °.. nm a E IC 5,943 1334 667 | Nil 1074 
Strathmore. seeveee : Mar. 31 1,379 w. — |Dr. 4.365 1514 a a Sy oe [= 4,365 1,069 | 3 Ni i 
wo ane Rubber «oo oases w+ | Oct. 31 267 a’) a, ee 8,765 | rt 2 . E 1.444 | : ia. 

, v a 214,431 2 102 

, wa czeuse 202,063 | 16,693 112,920! 143,028 35,000 | 68,000 | 17 10,000 80 , 
Geseee ee Jaa, a 87,067 6,208 | 13,402| 45,005 13,125 2.527| 2b 000 (a. ana S382? Nil = : 
Thomas & Evans Limited veceeesseeee | Feb. 23/ 165,021| 14,828] 177,933| 107,392 9,324} 24187] 15 20,000 |+ 24, , 
= 96 
49, 88, a 48,000 | 1 ws» [+ 1,601 || 740,028 1 
Sees Seems)" dae et dees |. |, aml 2.179 Sras | ist 5,000 |+ 21068 || 28,294 14 mo, 
a cme eee fe 91047 9,329 3,068 5.154) 8 .- (+ 8235/1 94,056 4 « 
Raneatta eee tee at | Len | 1,000 8,495 9.152 |. 8,514; 1 ee 19 | 91,496 10 | 
Vellikellic Tea Co, <<<. --+ssscseeeeees Dec. 31 6,776 500 2,040 2,981 | 192 1850| 9 a | 5 a 
— | bi 2,720 98,039 10 
Grout & Co... 02 ---eesee eesecees | April30| 75,463 4,957| 19,756/ 24,564 | 636 | 16,500| 10 + m 
rus | 
i 3,066 || 15,500 9,900| 4 -- «= [+2154] 87,844 a 

Anglo-Celtic .........2-+sescsecee «+. | April § 92,341 un 27,554 63, 798 7 rae + 85 132,420 Price 
an eee ee tee ae) Isis | ‘atsto|| - a00| ‘ceo | 4 [+ 2,714 || 52,486 3 Year 1 
Desstans & eo 9 39} 409,301 ove 215,118 | 357,261 || 59,093 117,700 | 5t 28,545 |+ 9,780 | eae HI ‘an. 1to 
Glo! elegrapn & LTUSE ..--seeeeeee , | " 
Second Great Northern Investment .... | June 1| 66,720 ios 25,174 | 56,425 || 15,495) 8,250) 5 ot 9 High | 

Other Companies i| wait | 300,126 5 . 

ies 106.359 | 156,034 87,817 | 16,500| 7 we [+ 2,042 1126 | 

Amalgamated Dental clea ahi Pes. = 1,238,910 he 381.260 | 610.928 || 157/500 | 98,000 1 125,000 4 2,160 1,101,528 i a 

na wi ides ewe vpn es cau » ’ &035 32046 | 67102 = 34325 | 3 r | it 
Anglo-American Asphalt CA. vevenennee Dec. 31 60,981 , 4 i 2730 | ; ” we 3 | 25040 | 7 ij 1 
Argosy & Sundial Libraries ..........- =~. 3 eae abe Bd | nase } on 11038 | o ~* IF 2.853 | 3 862 | 3 nuit 
fowociated Britich Haginesting aanrars Mar. 31} 26,327 er 24.061 44173 ||  3,000| 20,000 20 os it iP 061 | 21,517 10 ual 

aldwin (H, J.) & Co.....++-++eeeeeee ; ‘ | wet 5 ais ad r | 
Banister, Walton & Co. ...----++++e05 Mar. 31 | 58,119 , , iio e250 | 10 - MH 370 100800 a 604 
ey eee fe tb azestas | desner | 738029 || 10Ts00| 2seisi | 36 mt | 94,150 || 2,491,581 | 32 35 
Beecham Group Limited ............. Mar. 31 | 2,784,729 | ont f | , \ i |, et lane 603 
Deseneen Sapeup Oct. 31} 91,039 | 20,166} 27,383; 38,570) 9375] 1619 A8B6 ... (+ 1,814 95,855 831 |A 8; est 
ee reer Dec. 31| 165,207 | 20,585| 70,360) 94576 | .. | 33,000| 15 |  30,000|4+ 7,360 | 157,255 15 634 
pane (john) & DK wocenpmaeenddoliad Mar. 31} 491,570 | 57,374 | 407,264) 631,334 || 102,135 | 215,390 | 10+ 75,000 |+ 14,739 | 537,557 19 = 
“owb Dis. clette oaecoes ” 31 | 316} ... 4742; 11727]... 4,725 ody 
Puen neces April 30 | 186481 | 421025 | 851934 || i3059| 17428 | 12 10,000 |+ 1,539 | 128/762 10 e 
Crossley Bros... ......ssecccccsccccce i | J J | . 1780 arate 10 

4 ier Engines 87,523 | 41.273, 51461 | 4331| 17,188| 25 7,000 |+ 12,754 | ; es 
Crossley-Premier Engines . | 225,883 | 88,272 | 144,152 || 27,420; 11,220] 6 50,000 — 368 /|| 184,402 | 6 Ht 
Denny, Mott & Dickson ..-.. “31 | 40521 27,010 |Dr.229,133| —... eee ae =o 27,010 || 40,653 Nil ‘ 
ie ain. ; 15,901 - 14,901! 31,012 ie 14,450 | 17 | 451] 15,060 17 ~ 
Electric Construction Go.....csc.c20-2 | Mar 268,965 | 20,000| 44.490 + 84,639 || 3,675 | 20,625 | 12e | 20,000 + 190 | 255,596 12h >. 

7. id Furniture Manufacturing ...... Feb. 28 60,702 576 13,027 | 41,177 a 7,322 10 ae i+ 5,705 . (a) 135 
i teneiedelaieiel-*:.s--.. Mar. 31| 151,403 : 151,403 | 190,527 27,500 | 122,625 | (a) sé000 | 1,278 || 160.027 (a et 
Evans, William (Manchester).......... April = _— 5,920 —— oress | _ 21s 2 0 i 33 reir ; (36, 
REESE Cede Mar. 31| 165512!  .. 46,120! 64.640 | 25,312 18,000) 8 | 2808 || 145,133 i: 3/9 
Tnitial Services Limited .............2 | Mar. 31 | 2801984 ‘6067 | 102,6264) 118'146 | 12,000 | 85,110 | 17 ooo (MOM | 2S a 

ring..... 148,424 | 9,722 | 107.733, 165,035 028 | 958 | + ,000 |— , 2 a 
John Thompson Engineering.......... Dec. 31 4 , 0 3 835 3176 7287 | 12 500 | oF 12211 j 
Lyon & Lyon ......-++++++-e20-seers iar. 31 essa | 256'087 | 264/805 || 19,933 | 230,375 | 45 : 1+ 5,739 || 407,805 30 . a? 
Renee scree Feb. 28| 167,029| 10,874 | 28,735 | 42,258 | $500 35000) vit} f+ ass | 117,251 zt ee 

i. xivwtitreesan eee : 029 | 500 | | 
SR INEI« - ccdacekawhe ses +-.0e% Dec. 31| 86,333 8,000} 20,243 | 24.991 | 750 | , Ma ee ; we 

ee 200,651 | 396,398 || 36,187 | 166,583; 20 | ... | ; ; ; 
ea ne a 31 693 S31 on 421.980 | 423.358 || 55,837 | 129.479| 11t | 150,000 |+ 86,664 618,514 V3 
Morgan Cructile.....-++->-2----++* 200 Mar. 31| 124,869c, 58,400¢ 111,539 129,850 | 37,125 15 \Dr. 70,724 — 37,851 || 49,311 . on 
Morton, a a. papreamearhohs 7~ ove 0g - ase = 3,310 | 34,014 || ooh } 1,822 10 ies i+ 1,488 | 3,700 10 6 
Rs Sea EN 5 3+ + <9 vnso> Dec. 31| 43,798 | 15,000 | 24,629 | 57,858 | “ne, | 16,212 | 10 + 8417 || 40,159 = 
Olympic Portland Cement Suds ciel Me sl| 40e7o | , 27.120 | 58.468 | 13,750! 6,562} 2% 10,000 — 5.192 | 40,689 2 a 

earson LL. AVUMUT)... cece eee ee ceceee ° ’ ’ 4 100 23 125 85 a + , h. 
Pritchard & Constance ...........+++. Mar. 31| 48,079 a 27,376 | 33,562 100 | 25,125 | 85 om Lolth: a a23 x 844 
Roberts, Adlard & Co. ..........2-+08 Mar. 31 82,525} | 21, 231 | 55,000 | ~ | oe - i io | tea 3 28) 
Scottish Machine Tool.............+++ se "544 |  \Dr. 5.496 \Dr. 2684 eo Sis woe = 8688 | 553 | Nil oe 
ee ei. 2 coon ee Dec. 31 | 225,625 | 20,000} 131,252 213,914 || 22,500}  84,000| 12 | 24,752 || 269,003 | 12 a 
Sherield Steet mentees ere “te Mar. 31 65,337 | 35,000 16,722 43235 || .. | 7676 i 8,861 it 185 | 85,645 ot 4 

Fei ks ; ‘si 5,850 8,980 || 4,082{ 1,650| 15 ot ; 

on Daten gk helen pte Dec. 3t | 29 | 2,060} 12,441| 15,948 6,656) 4,455 | 44 Loo |+ 330) 29,179 3% i. 
Sudan Salt ..... eemat ar Sere eae Seney Dec. 31| 416,871 | 16886} 25°796 | 35,806 || ... | 18576] 9 6,437 + 783 || 379,354 tka ams 
Telephone Manufacturing ‘Sete Mar. 31} 743806; .... | 244.696 | 263,950 || 28,975 | 214,500 | 200 we = [+ «1,221 || 745,662 4 | 
ee ne aaron «ter ehser=-2eee Feb. 28 | 365,088; 16836, 58,392 70,241 | 52,800 | “c we | 6,592 || 280,646 ee 
Williaave & Williams ak cisesesseeee | April 30] 127,110} 31,798 | 42,234; 69,402 || 3,033 | 35,625 | 15 2,568 |+ 1,008 104,681 6 ie | 
Yeast-Vite Limited ..........-...000+ Mar. 31 | 269,694 wm 163,532 | 191,540 || 9,994 | 153,150 | 79-1 we It ‘ tor 

Note et el pel eel Fwy cee 8 | 
Fal Th 1946. 3S in| | 2,584| 8,870 734\4+ 615|| 27,805 | 11,901 | Jo: 

i to July 31, 1946 ...... | 100} 29,058 576 | 12,858 | 19,326 ! : 15 | ‘i fa T 
Mas 06. 2 July ‘31, 1946... | 1,263! 332,495! 8,575 | 133,390 | 280,810 26,359 | 85,156 14,701 + 7,174 || 319,991 | _ 119,098 a) 











t Free of Income Tax. (a) Rate not stated. (6) Not stated. (c) 15 months. (d) Nine months to March, 1946. 
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LONDON A ACTIVE SECURITY _ PRICES AND YIELDS 














7 tee Weg A Price, Price Bi an ” Soe. we Tic 
‘ SEE, Jul Aug. ie ield, ear 
YeeAng. 7 | eae 348 vr 7 Aug. 7, | Aug. 7, | Jan. 1to 
a jee | 19% | 1986 19467 | 186 | Bi 
High | Low : : a L A edie isenenl 
¢ | | ij | 
| | British Funds* | | £ a dfs. d. * 
700; | 100) . Det. 24% 1944-48. A 100} 100 cing 0 10 10 | 66/7} 
103% | 101% Penverain 3% 1948-55 . E 103 101 010 0/115 8| 56/3 
103 100} || War Bonds 24% 1949- 51. E 102xd | 1024 |012 6/1 1410 30/9 
100 100 | Exchequer Bds. 1$% 1950. E 100} 1004 016 5;112 0 13 63 
103% 1003 War Bonds ate? 1951-53... E 103 102xd 0 17 11 | 1:19 10) 25/9 
103% 100§ |, War Bonds 2$% 1952-54. E 102% loaxd | 019 9/2 19 99/6 
105 | 1003 || Funding 23% {952-57 ....|| E 103% 103% 018 11) 2 311); 28/14 
1044 | 99% | War Bonds 24% 1954-56..|/ E | 101}gxd 1024xd 1 2 0/2 4 3 || 44/103 
1078 | 1024 | Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58..... E 105} 1054/0019 4/2 510 |) 4/- 
107%, | 102} | War Loan 3% 1955-59.... E | 1064 1064 019 4!'2 6 6 30 6 
1064 101g ||Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65..|, E | 104ixd) 104jxd' 1 110,2 8 1 24/43 
3% | 98 || Funding 24% 1956-61..... | EB | 11g) 102% 1 3 8 2 6 9 50/- 
106% 101; | Funding 30 1959-69......|| E | 105% 105; hud. 22.1. 2.10.20 | 58/3 
118 112}, || Funding 4 4 1960-90...... E 117} 1183 016 7,210 I 6 /- 
106% | 101)) | Savings Bas 3% 1960-70..|| EB | 106%, 10544 xa 1 4 7/210 8 || 12/ 
100 99} | Savings Bds. 25% 1964-67. | E 100 xd! kxd| 1 6 11/2 9 1 || 25/103 
at 113} _ || Victory Bonds of 1920-76 | § 119% | 1U7HBxd) 1 1 3) 213 1) 27/6 
107% | 101 =| Savings Bds. 3% "1965- 75..|| E 105}{xd 1064xd 1 5 9) 2 11 10 
107% 1035 War Loan 33% “ait. 1952. E 1063 1064 | 017 5.2 8 10); 18/3 
115%, | 109{ | Consols 4% (after 1957).. E 1134xd| 113% /017 5,211 1 |) 27/% 
112 | 106$ | Conv. 3}% (after 1961). . E 112 1124 117/212 0) B®, 
107} 103} Treas. Stk. 3% (aft. 1966) | E ia | 106%) 1 6 1) 2 12 9 || 67/ 
113. ~—s:102 Redemption 3% (1986-96).| EB | M2} | Wap 1 5 8 211 2) 58/9 
101% 97 f, ||Local Loans 3%.......... a 3 el 1013 112 7/219 4} 42/6 
984 91i |/Consols 29% .......50..0% U % 6H} 1 8 5/211 9 ¥ 3 
: — - —- ——o ft $9/9" | 
*To redemption, assumptions indicated: Net yields after allowing for tax at 9s. in £.\106/- | 
E=<Earliest date. U=Undated (flat yield). A=Septemberl5, 1946. § Average 
fife 17 yrs. 6 mths. n 9 
Ee - Meinge sea ti icy | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 38/ 
. jan, 4 {0 |) : . | ul Aug. Aug. /- 
~ on Aug. 6) __ || Bone.  Coety if oxy 6. 6, / 
“High | Tow |) High | Low | 946 | 1946 1946 | 
- Dom. & Col. Govts. £ s. d. |) 44/1} 
101 99} 110: 100} | Australia 33% 1965-69..... 107 107 215 9 || 28/6 
09; 1104 | 1028 |New Zealand 3}% 1962-65../. 108 | 103 3 0 0 || 22/7} 
mS} 1S) IB | eC 'Nigerfa@% TSS... 11g | sSCoT8 213-3 || 3/3 | 
107} 104 110% | 105 | South Africa 34% 1954-59. . 109 ~=—|_—Ss«109 2 5 11} @/6 
Corporation Stocks 
100} aa 103 99} Birmingham 2$°, 1955-57. .|| 1024 102} | 2 9 0 | 42/4} 
101; 100 105} 100} Bristol 5% 1958-63........ 1044 104} 211 3) B/3 
102 993 105f = 100s Glasgow 3% 1963-66....... 105} 1055 211 9 || 2/- | 
Ww 943 101g | 97 REE A We cds iiecs haed 101 | 100jxd 219 8 | 46/6 
101; + 100 104! | 1004 Liverpool 3% 1954-64...... 104 | s(104 2 810) 46/6 
Foreign Governments | 24/74 
964 91} | 101} | 94 Argentine 34% Bds. 1972... 100 | 101 3 810 || 4/6 | 
80} 67} 78} | 70} | Austria 44° Gtd. 1934-59...) 744 734 | 416 8 || 46/7 | 
464 40 435 36} Brazil 4°, 1889 A, Int 13%. 38 38 3.18 11 |/131/3 | 
7} | (63 72 | 64 | Brazil 5% 1914A, Int. 32%.) 683 673 419 3 
2% 214 343 | «25 Chile 6°, (1929) 24/0 we: 33 324 3.13 3 || 55/4 | 
76} 47} 67} 51 Chinese 5% 1913..... ‘ 524 534 Nil 50/9 
oR 304 97 91} | Portuguese External 3%... 96 96 3 2 6 || 36/9 
v7 65} 76 72 Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds. . 73 74 5 8 1 || 59/3 
17 73 88} 75 Uruguay 54% _Asse nted. 87} 87} 4 0 0 7 . 
‘tag Last two Price, Price, Yield, 
hes oo 6 Dividends Name of Security as a “oe 31 +’ 
High | Low (a) () {e) 1946 1946 1946 3/1} 
5, Yo Y Railways 4 s. d. || 29/6 
51h 38 Ni 24 « ||Antotagasta 5% C. Stk. Pt. .| 46} 45 Ja 48/9 | 
17} 8} Nil « Nil |/B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord Stk. .../ 13} 13 Nil 
57} 50 2 « 3 ¢|San Paulo Ord. Stk... ....)) 51 514 5 16 3 |}107/6 
$278 $21 23 3b )Can. Pacific Com. $25...... $23 $22} (510 0 | 33/6 
624 534 3 b| 2 a@|\Great Western Ord. Stk..... 56} 55 9 1 6 || 80/- 
118} 106} 286) 2ha \G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. ..)) 117 114 4 8 0 98/14 
60} 49} 2 6| 2 @ L.N.B.R. 4% Ist Pref. Stk..|) 52} 51 717 © 119/44 | 
35 264 Qc! 4 c\\L.M.S. Ord. Stock......... 26} | 27) 1413 9 
60} 52 2 6| 2a! L.MS. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk... 545 |. 53 711 0 | 30/8 
63} 55 1} > lja_ London Transport ‘C* Stk.. 58 564 5 6 QO} 73/9 
26$ 18} a ¢£ 2 c|Southern Def. Stock. 20} | 20 10 0 0 j111/3 | 
80 68} 246 24a Southern 5°, Pret Ord. Stk.| we Ate 7 3 0} 65/3 | 
Banks & Discount 43/6 
97/6 86/6 10 b Tha | Alexanders £2, £1 pd.... 96/- | 9%/- | 313 7 1134/4} 
94 6; 2ba 5 6 Bank of Australasia £5..... 8; 88 4 7 9 4103/13 
8% 453 6 c| 6 c)| Bank of Montreal $10...... 484 £74 1 17 Wr} 120 
234 6 ¢ 6 ¢ Bank of New S. Wales £20.. 29 29$xd' 3 8B Oh \192/6 
83 74/3 76 7 a Barclays Bank ‘B* /1.... 81/6 81/- $ 9 6 13} 
83/6 | 63/9 34h) 3 a Barclays (D.C. & O.)* A,’ £1) 78 82/- | 111 10.| 76/3 
134 9} 2ha 24a Chartered of India 5 wwe wed 12; 123 119 5 | 4/9 
104/- | 91/- 9b «©9ha District ‘A’ £5, £1 pe 101/3 | 101/3 | 312 3 | 28/9 
9% 180 Nil ¢ Niic Hong Kong & eee ai $125 £895 £864 Nil | 51/9 
65/9 586 6 b| 6 a Lloyds‘A’ £5, {1 pd. ..... 65/- 65/- | 3.13 10 /113/9 
87/- 81 7h bd 74a Martins Bank £1. 94/- 95/- 33 4) B/S 
97/- 85, - 8b 8 a Midland Bank £1, fully paid, 96 /- 95/6 370 | 45/6 
7h 6% 5b 5 a \Nat. Dis. (A.) £25, fully paid 7 1% 3710) St 
83/9 | 73/9 146|  Tha|Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid. .... | 81/- 80/6 | 314 6 || $54} 
529 477 81b| 8a Roy.) Bank of Scotland Stk. 523 525 3 410 | 58/9 
263 204 5 a, 12 b Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 pd. 26 253 |3 4 0 | 76/6 
T1/- | 63/- 5 b| 5 a Union Discount {1Stk.....  76/- T4/- | 214 0 | 85/6 
J3 | 9/6 9 6b) 9 a Westminster £4, /1 paid....,  98/- 96/6 | 315 6 /121/3 
Insurance | 101/104 
34 30} 40 a| 50 b Alliance /1, fully paid...... %® |lCUM 213 0} 49/9 
%R O15 4/6a\ 6/-b Atlas £5, {1} paid......... 16} 15} | 3 610 48/4 
13} 10} 15 a) 22}6 Commercial Union /1...... 12} 123 3.0 6) 81/3 
1668/1) 135/- 16 a 16 b Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd....|) 157/6 150/- 213 3) 47/- 
BF 68 10 a’ 1146 London & Lancashire £1... 8} an 212 6 (135/- 
19h 15} ¢17ha@) «$2256 \Pearl £1, fully paid........ 19 18} | 2 2 9+ 95/- 
225 17k 6/-b| 6/7.) Phoenix £1, fully paid... ... 24 20 | 3 2 0 || 58/74 
4) 29 169.07c 4114} c Prudential {1°A’......... 34} 34h m2 0 OF) 50/6 
15 10} ll a, 2146 Royal Exchange {1........ 144 134 2 6 7 || 98/6 
13} 10% 3/3a' 3/36 Royal#l, fully paid........ 124 12} 213 6 i 
Breweries, &c. \| 68/9 
196/6 183/- +15 b| +5 a Bass Ratcliff Ord, Stk. £1..) 193/- | 190/- | 2 0 3t' 97/6 
1439/9 115/3f 7ka@, 15 6 \ Distillers Co, Ord. Stk. {1..) 134/- | 139/- |3 5 0| 23% 
163/- | 147 18 6| 11 a (Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. £1. .\| 162/- 160/6 312 6 || 35/7 
132/6 | 118/6 18 b Tha ‘Ind Coope &e. Ord. Stk. £1.|| 150/6 | 129/6 | 319 0 10} 
109/6 | 99/6 13 b 8 a Mitchells & Butlers Ord. £1. | 109/- | 108/- | 317 9} I7/- | 
4160/9 | 137/- #5 a| $116 |S. African Breweries £1... .|| 160/- 154/- 2 2 10t)) 5# | 
48/6 | 40/6 | he 74 |Laylor Walker Ord. Stk. £1. | 47/3 46/3 | 4 3 0} 14 
402/3 | 93/6 | 14 b| 6 a Watney Combe Def. Stk. {1)| 100/3 | 100/9 | 319 7\| 8 | 
(a) Tuterim div. (b) Final div’. (c) Last two yearly divs. — (a) Also 
(k) Includes 2}% tax free yie ld basis, 274%. (n) Yield basis, 69 -58%. 
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Low 


57/6 

43/6 

25/ 
9/9} 


| 21/103, 


88/ - 
22/6 


| 36/6 


24/6 
21/44 
20/- 
40/- 
47/9 


| 53/9 


9/6 
20/103)| 


18/14 | 
12/7 || 


24/- 
32/9 
51/6 
51/6 
33/- 


| 21, i 


4/1 
34/3 
89/- 


56/- 
43/- 


29/14 |) 


52/6 
92/9 


37/6 
25/6 


20/4} || 
| 29/6 


34/3 





Last two 
Dividends 
(a) (b) (ec 
% % 
4a 8h 6 
3$a| T6hb 
tiha T6R D | 
4a 8b | 
3a 5 b| 
5a 15 b 
8 c} 8 ¢ 
4a 7 6b 
| 124d) Sa 
| Te 7 « 
2a! 1246 
t446)| t2ha 
lac) 12bc, 
1b} 4a 
Wc} 12bc} 
atc Qha 
4al\ 65 
Nil c| Nil 
Be) 33:2 
16 ¢ 8c 
33a| 6h5 
| 5 6b} ats 
2ha | 2 + 
| Bae. 
5 b} 2a 
cel. Tee 
l7jc| 2c 
1c} We 
wa: | Oe 
Tka| 15 6b 
ij We 4a 
| Iipec; like 
| 
3a 7 b} 
|| bal Sho 
j, 2hb| balk 
| 2a; 456 
i 3a} 6b 
2 cj 25 ¢ 
| el The 
4a 6 b 
10 ¢ 10 
6 ¢ The 
i7}b| 15 a 
2ba | rie 
410 a) tihb 
|} 2 cc} 20 
2h a | 1} 6 | 
3a} 6b 
6c] 6c 
8 b| 2a 
6 ¢ 6 ¢ 
5 c} 6 ¢ 
2 Cc} Nil c 
2ja| 10 b 
6 b Nil ¢ 
Nil c Nil c 
Nile} Nitc 
| 
1 5 6}. 1&a 
| I7kb| ltha 
2ha} 10 db 
#2ha| +326 
5 a| W b 
Tha| 17,6 
|} 10 c) Wee 
| 2a} laped 
| 52} c 5c 
2 a| 6 b 
10g c} tlide 
8 a| 12 b 
4c 9 
2246) l2ka 
40 ¢| Wa 
8c) Re 
8 ¢| 8 ¢ 
6 ¢| Th 
|| dba) 1lpb 
| -2a| labo 
> ¢| ¢ 
3a 5 b 
410 b! +tTha 
$1.60 c $1.60 c 
oe 5 .¢ 
Wc} We 
1 a| 3 b 
i 123d 5 a 
1256 Tha 
OM c| Be 
2a, 1246 
10 b 3ha 
16 ¢c} ee 
(d)123), 10 a 
Sib) 32a 
Tha (Rk) 1Thb 
4c 4c 
45 b 15 a 
Qh b| Whe 
lapec} 12}c¢ 
Db Ha 
3p aha 
156; la 
Nile Nile 
| 4506) 45 a 
| -2/6a) 7/1kd 
Nil Nil 


) special payn pment 10% from War Contingencies Reserve. 
(p) Yield basis, 8%. 


> | Dérman Long Ord. {1 


c | De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1.. 


Name of Security 


iron, Coal and Steel 
Babcock & Wi-cox Ord. {1.. | 
Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1... 
Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.... 
Cammell Laird Ord, Stk. 5/-| 
Colvilles Ord. Stk. £1 ......) 
Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. £1.. ‘| 
Guest Keen &c. Ord Stk. | 
Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/- . 
Harland & W. Ord. Stk. fi. ‘| 
Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. én 
Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. £1. . 
Stewarts & Lloyds Def. £1.. 
Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. £1. . | 
Thomas & Bald. Ord. 6/8. . 
United Steel Ord. Stk. £1. | 
| Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/- ..... | 
Textiles 
Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. £ 
Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. £1) 
| British Celanese Ord. 10/-.. 
Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. 11. | 
Courtaulds Ord. Stk. {1....|| 
|English S. Cotton Ord. {1.. a 
‘Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. £1. ./| 
Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stik. Oil 
Lanes, Cotton Ord. Stk. £1. . 
Patons & Baldwins Ord. £1. 
Electrical Man 
Assoc, Elect. Ord. Stk. £1 . .| 
B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. £1)| 
Crompton Park, ‘A’ Stk. 5/-|| 
English Electric Ord. Stk. £1 
General Electric Ord. Stk. {1 
| Gas and Electricity 
County of London Stk. £1. . 
Edmundsons Ord. Stk. £1. . 
zas Light & Coke Stk. {1.. 


: 28 


North-East Electric Stk. él. 

| Scottish Power Ord. Stk. £1. 

| Motor and Aircraft } 
Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-....|! 
B.S.A. Ord. Stk. £1........ 
Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-.| 


Ford Motor Ord. Stk. £1. vl 
Hawker Siddeley Ord. “s/-. |} 
Lucas (Joseph) Ord. {1..... 
Morris Motors 5/~ Ord. Stk. H 
||Rolis-Royce Ord. Stk. £1...| 
Shipping 
Cunard Ord. Stk, {1....... 
Elder D. Lines Hidgs. Ord.f1}| 
Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. £1! 
iP. & O. Def. Stk. £1.......|| 
|Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk, £1) 
Union Castle Mail Stk. £2 || 
Tea and Rubber i} 
Anglo-Dutch of Java {1....|| 
Jokai (Assam) Tea {1...... i 
London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-... 
Rubber Pitns. Trust £1..... 
United Sua Betong {1...... 
oil 
\Angto-lranian Ord. Stk. £1.) 
‘Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/-....!| 
Burmah Oi] Ord, Stk. £1. 
Shell Transport Ord. Stk. Al 
Trinidad Leaseholds {1..... 
i} Miscellaneous 
Assoc. British Picture 5/-. .| 
||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1. ..| 
|Barker (John) Ord. {1..... | 
‘Boots Pure Drug 5/-..} 
'British Meieden Stk. él. «| 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. ral 
British Oxygen Ord. Stk. £1 
Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stky..... | 
Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 ....... | 
De La Rue (Thomas) Ord. £1 
Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. £1) 
Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk, 10/-. 
Gaumont British Ord. 10/-. 
Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. s/t 
Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1... 
Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-. . 
Imperial Chemical Ord. £1. . | 
Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1 . .|} 
Internationa: Nickel np... . 
Lever & Unilever Ord. £1... 
London Brick Ord. {1...... * 
| Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/- ...| 
| Metal Box Ord. Stk. ‘= § 
Murex {1 Ord. Stk 
Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/-. . .| 
Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-.| 
Tate & Lyle Ord. Stk. £1...) 
Triplex Safety Glass 10/-.. .| 
Tube Investments Ord. £1. .} 
Turner & Newall Ord. £1...| 
United Molasses Ord. 6/8 . .'! 
Wall Paper Defd. {1....... 
Woolworth Ord. 5/-....... } 
Mines i 
Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/-. 
Cons. Gids. of S. Africa £1... 
De Beers (Def.) £2}. ....... | 
Randfontein Ord. £1......., | 





Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 3/-. 6. ef 
Sub Nigel Ord. 10/- ....... 
Union Cp. 12/6 fy: pd... .. 
W. Witwatersrand 2/6 





(r) Includes bonus 2% tax free. 














Price, Price, 
July Aug. 
23, 6, 
1946 | - 
| 
65/6 64/6 
50/- 66 fice 
29/9 29/3 | 
12/9 12/9 | 
24/3 24/3 | 
97/3 | 98/15 | 
24/3 25/3 | 
36/9 37/9 | 
26/- 25/—xd) 
27/9 27/6 
23/9 | 24/3 
46/9 | 50/- 
49/4 | 49/- 
63/6 | 61/9 | 
10/1} |10/10}xd) 
22/9 24/9 | 
25/6 26 /- 
u4/- | 14/3 | 
24/6 24/6 
36/3 35/6 
66/3 | 63/14 
56/6 56/3 
35/- 33/9 
24/- 23/9 | 
5/3 5/- | 
38/9 37/6 
101/3 | 107/6 
67/- | 67/6 
41/- | 45/6 | 
34/6 33/- | 
61/6xd| 60/6 
102/9xd' 98/9 
42/- 42/6 
27/6 27/6 
22/- 21/3xd) 
0/6 | W/E | 
40/- 40/- | 
40/- | 39/3 | 
32/6 | W/9 | 
19/4) | 18/3 | 
44/6 | 43/6 
45/9 | 44/9 
23/3 | 23/3 
93/9 | 92/6 
44/74 | 44/- 
| 113/9 | Lll/3 
34/3 | 33/- 
44/- | 43/- 
33/6 | 3a/- 
57/- | 55/6 
29/- | 28/- 
31/6 | W/6 
20/6 19/9 
51/3 49/3 
3/6 3/38 
27/6 26/- 
44/- 43/- 
100/- | 100/- 
32/3 | 32/3 
71/3 | 71/3 
94 | 92/6 
117/6 | 113/9 
29/6 29/6 
69/9 70/3 
110/- 101/3 
65/3 | 63/3 
42/9 42/6 
7128/9 | 123/9 
101/3 1084 
ll 
i907" 180/- 
12% ll 
13/6 72, 
M/- | 32/6 
28/3 27/6 
51/3 49/3 | 
1412/6 | 110/- | 
8/Te | 8/44 
42/9 |. 43/6 | 
i TH | 
$51g | $493 | 
55/74 | 52/9 | 
72/6 70/- | 
84/9 B/- | 
118/9 | 117/6 | 
97/6 | 96/3 | 
48/9 | 48/9 | 
45/- | 43/= 
79/6 | 79/6 | 
41/3 | 42/- 
1123/9 116/3 
93/- 89/6 
56/6 53/6 
48/6 47/- 
95/6 | 93/- 
64/- 63/- 
86/3 | 80/- 
21¢ 20} 
30/5 at 
& 
st 14/9 
100) 96/6 
14} 1¢ 
8 8 


+ Free of Tax. 
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(k) Allowing for exchange. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. E.C.2. 







BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa \ Colomy 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi f British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe ) 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja - Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala ) 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... wee «. Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . ae a? £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ow’ ves £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... sap i ib £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking 


Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South Australia, 
the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Government of the 
State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank ‘of Australia. Agencies 
are open at 3,948 Post Offices and other offices throughout the os ealth. 
As at 30th June, 1945—General Bank Balances - £4.451,095,525 


business. 













Savings Bank Balances ome 367,559,340 
Note Issue Department 195,097 ,356 
Rural Credits Department _... 2,508,625 
Mortgage Bank Department ... 1,752,835 
Other Items ove oo a i 24,311,911 
£A.1,042,325,592 

A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 


London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY oe 
Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £15,600,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £92,000,009 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €173,000,009 


(1945 Accounts) 
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fi the 
GRESHAM LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCYETY LTD 
Established 1848 


188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
a — art, vis oe 


We 


Head Office 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
and 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BOLTON 


BOLTON TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TECHNICAL TEACHERS. 
Required for permanent appointment, to commence duty in October, 
1946, or January, 1947, Lecturers with industrial experience, appropriate 

qualifications and experience in teaching the following subjects:— 
(a) Building eee preferably in at least one of the follow! ng: 
Brickwork, Plumbing, Building Construction, Building Science. 
(b) Engineering Subjects, preferably in at least one of the following: 
Electrical, Civil, Production and Automobile Engineering; or 
Metallurgy. 

(c) Commercial Subjects, including the office arts. 

Lecturers are also required with experience in the training of teachers 
(service or civilian), with academic qualifications in science subjects 
relating to engineering or building, or in Arts subjects relating to 
commerce (including geography, modern languages or economics). 

Salary in accordance with Training Coilege Scales, £400 x £20 to £650. 
Initia! salary will be dependent on industrial and teaching experience, 
with increments for war service. Promotion to Senior Lecturer scale 
£600 x £20 to £750 might be offered later. 

Application forms and further particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom apprestiene should be returned immediately, on 
receipt of a stamped-addressed foolscap envelope. 

W. H. HAYWARD, Chief Education Officer. 

Education Office, Nelson Square, Bolton. 


PPORTUNITY WANTED. Young schoolmaster, aged 32, 

about to return to his pre-war post at the Teachers’ 
College, at £600 p.a., invites offers of employment from the business 
world. During the war became an administrative staff officer. Has 
an active and inquiring mind, is a good judge of people, and is 
dependable.—Box 282. 





single, 
Training 












































THE ECONOMIST, 


August 10, 1946 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 





CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID vp - $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - .- - £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . - $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONGKONG. 
London Office: 9, GRACECHURGCH STREET, E.C.3. 


Chief Manager: THk HoNnouraBLe Mr. A. Morse, C.B.E. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITE D. 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cuiro. 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - 
RESERVE FUND- - —-_—- 





= £3,000,000 
_£3,000,000 


EY 





London is 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 





BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Applications are invited for the post of College Secretary (man or 
woman). The duties of the secretary will be to act as the Master's 
Secretary and to organise and take part in the educational administra- 
tion of the College. Salary £350-£500 per annum, depending on qualifica- 
tions and experience. Letters of application, together with the names 
of two referees, should reach the College Secretary, Balliol College, 
Oxford, not later than August 25th, 1946. 











rpHe LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(University of London) may award to men or women graduates one 
or more Leverhulme Research Studentships (each of a value of £50 a 
year, supplemented in the case of full-time students by a maintenance 
grant of £200) for full or part-time research at the School. A limited num- 
ber of Bursaries to assist postgraduate students to proeeed with research 
may also be awarded on proof of financial need. A Studentship for 
Women of the value of £150 per annum is offered for research, preferably 
in economic history or in some branch of social science. One or more 
Special Post-War Leverhulme Postgraduate Studentships are offered 
of a value of £250 per annum, intended for graduates of high distinction 
in the social sciences who, since graduation, huve been engaged in 
national service. Application forms (returnable by September 6th) may 
be obtained from the Secretary, London School of Economics, Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 Applications are also invited for 
one or more Adult Scholarships of value up to £300 per annum, 
intended to give an opportunity for full-time study for a first degree 
to matriculated students who have shown promise in part-time studies, 
Further information and application forms, which should be returned 
by September 12th, may be obtained from the Secretary London School 
of Economics 


Bess | manufacturers wishing to have an efficient agency in Greece 
are invited to write to ‘‘ Textilan,’’ 24 Evagelistrias Street, Athens, 
orto Mr A a. now at 82 Rodney Court, London, W.9. 





(Econ.), 21, knowledge statistics, F 





Wwouas GRADUATE, B.Sc. rench, 
German, desires progressive position. Box 280. 
Yous. LADY, Honoups B.Se. (Econ.) (Landon): trade, transport, 
stats.; perfect French, German, Czech; shorthand typist: two years’ 
experience exiled Allied Government: seeks responsible position. 
Box 281 


LEATHER, FOOTWEAR AND ALLIED INDU STRIES 
EXPORT CORPORATION LIMITED 


The directors of the Corporation have c-eated a new office, General 
Manager, for which applications are invited. Salary £3,000 per annum. 
The person appointed must be competent to initiate and direct a wide 
range of activities aimed at expanding the export trade in leather, 
footwear, moenufactured leather goods and other leather products of 


all kinds, These activities will include market investigation and 
research, overseas publicity, participation in exhibitions ana fairs, 
organisation of trade missions, the advancement of design, and the 


control and direction of the Corporation's staff at home and abroad. 
Only applicants with « vide and varied administrative and organising 
experience will be considered.—Applications should be sent (not later 
than September 14, 1946) to the Chairman, Leather, Footwear and 
Allied Industries Export Corporation, Ltd., c/o Thomson McWUintock 
and Co., 2, Surrey Street, London, W.C.2. Envelopes to be marked 
** General Manager.”’ 


W C8TEWHILE position: or directorship sought by 
(aged 30) with sense of humour and exceptional 
(Barrister-at-Law, 
Recently 





young man 
qualifications 
Economics Tripos, Cambridge). 
Intelligence Corps.—Box 236. 





Double first 
demobilised as Lieut, Col., 
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